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A BRIEF HISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ROBERT I. WATSON! 


Northwestern University 


A succinct history of educational psychology is not available. At 
present we must depend upon material scattered in various sources. 
A few illustrations of the contents of these sources might be mentioned. 
Boring (1950), in his history of experimental psychology, devotes a 
few pages to educational psychology as an aspect of functional psy- 
chology. Murphy (1949), in his introduction to the history of modern 
psychology, makes incidental reference to educational psychology in 
his discussions of the acquisition of skill and of child psychology. Short 
histories of other fields such as child psychology (Dennis, 1949), and 
clinical psychology (Watson, 1953), are useful, but do not directly 
apply to the issue at hand. The account of the impact of psychology 
upon education by Burt (1957), although admirable, is written for a 
British audience and published in a not too accessible source. A few 
textbooks in educational psychology devote a page or two to this 
topic. The fullest treatments of educational psychology probably are 
to be found in various histories of education. These accounts are gen- 
erally unsatisfactory for reasons unnecessary to go into. 


A summary of this history of educational psychology would seem to 
be desirable. The account of the history of educational psychology is 
organized in the following fashion. The period before the emergence 
of psychology as a separate discipline is reviewed. The beginnings of 
educational psychology during the years from 1880 to 1900 are then 
considered with particular emphasis upon the contributions of the 
founders of the field. The period of the incubation of educational 
psychology (1900-1918) is next presented both in terms of the leaders 
and of certain major problems which received emphasis. The recent 
past, defined for the purposes of this paper as extending from 1918 to 
1941, then receives consideration. Some reflections on the significance 
of these findings close the paper. 


BEFORE EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Before the emergence of psychology as a discipline in its own right, 
and of educational psychology as a branch of that discipline, specula- 
tion and observation concerning the relation of human nature to the 
educational process were not uncommon. This period began in classical 
Greece. If one examines the fragments of the thinking of the pre- 


1 Support for the preparation of this paper was supplied through the Northwestern University School 
of Education—Department of Psychology Carnegie Project. Neither the project collectively nor the 
organizations individually are responsible for the accuracy of statements made or opinions ex- 
pressed in this paper. Nor do they necessarily hold similar views. 
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Socratic philosophers that have been preserved there is to be found 
a variety of comments relevant to this relation. Democritus (Freeman, 
1953), who was in his prime early in the fifth century B.C., will serve 
as an example. He wrote not only about the advantages of education 
but also considered the influence of the home upon the child. He held 
that self control of the father served to teach the children. Stress was 
laid upon such matters as training in the management of property by 
sharing it with the children. He also commented that some qualities 
present in the parents result in their opposite appe aring in the child, 
giving as an instance the parental practice of excessive thrift leading 
to extravagance in the children. 


Of Plato and of Aristotle, who flourished in the fourth century B.C., 
we have much fuller accounts of their views of education and its rela- 
tion to psychological factors. The scope of their thinking might seem 
to some persons today to be surprisingly complex and broad. Scattered 
throughout their works Aristotle and Plato discuss the following: the 
ends of education; the ideal of the educated man, the disadvantages of 
being educated; the kinds of education that are appropriate to different 
kinds of people; the training of the body, and the cultivation of bodily 
skills; the formation of a good character; the possibilities and limits of 
moral education; the influence of the family in this training; the role of 
the state in moral education; the effect upon character of music, poetry 
and the other arts; the profession of teaching, and the relation of 
teacher and student; the means and methods of teaching; the nature of 
learning; the order of learning; the emotional aspects of learning; 
learning apart from teachers, and the acquisition of techniques (Adler, 


1952). 


Aristotle’s psychological views relevant to educational matters are 
presented more systematically, less fancifully, and in greater detail than 
are those of Plato. Two aspects of Aristotle’s thinking especially worthy 
of note are that his writings served to encourage a faculty psychology 
and that he emphasized the intellectual processes. Aristotle laid the 
foundation for the main psychological doctrines taught and accepted 
by the learned world for the next 2000 years. In the earlier darker 
years such knowledge virtually disappeared, only to be revived again. 


Throughout the centuries, the formulations of Aristotle have been 
modified in particulars. The most noteworthy of these modifications 
took place when the medieval scholastic thinkers attempted to recon- 
cile Christian doctrine with Aristotelian teaching. These efforts reached 
their climax in the work of Thomas Aquinas (1911-1920, 1953) in the 
thirteenth century. 


Descartes in the seventeenth century introduced powerful, reas- 
oned support for the doctrine that ideas which are innate, rather than 
those arising from experience, are the basis of true knowledge (Brett, 


1921). 
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It was John Locke (Brett, 1921), a seventeenth century empiricist, 
who initiated the first wide and continued protest against the form 
of faculty psychology current in his time. He did not abandon faculties 
altogether, but argued that the faculties were not real things in the soul 
that performed the actions indicated by their various names. Locke's 
Essay concerning Human Understanding (first published in 1690 and 
including in the fourth edition, published in 1700, a chapter entitled “Of 
the Association of Ideas”) is an attempt to combat the Cartesian theory 
of innate ideas. Locke insisted that, at birth, the human mind was not 
preformed and ready to function, but potentially sensitive to impres- 
sions from the external world through the senses. Through the empirical 
process of experience he receives sensory experiences from which simple 
experiences are built into complex ideas through the internal activ- 
ity of reflection. Ideas, then, were not already present but arose from 
sensory impressions and from the process of reflection. Thus arise all 
knowledge, all values, and all morality. This learning through experi- 
ence came to be known as empiricism. Other psychologists that came 
after him took the position that the source of ideas was sensory experi- 
ences alone and rejected his faculty of reflection. From his work and 
from the work of those that followed after a thorough-going non- 
faculty point of view began to emerge—association psychology (Warren, 
1921). Ironically enough, this associationist point of view also goes 
back to Aristotle who discussed the lawfulness of association and spoke 
of the importance of similarity, contrast, and contiguity. The struggle 
over faculty psychology and over association psychology, eventually 
sharply separated, continued for about two hundred years after Locke’s 
publications at the turn of the eighteenth century. 


In the course of the development of the doctrine of faculties its 
ramifications, subtleties and nuances were as detailed, contradictory and 
as hotly contested as any of the ideas of Western man. The doctrine 
may be simplified to the statement that most commonly the mind was 
considered as three interdependent (or, conversely, dependent), sets of 
powers or capacities, the first and foremost of which was understanding, 
reasoning or intellect, another was feelings, desires, emotions and ap- 
petites, and the third was the will or volition. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, although continuing 
the faculty psychology, Pestalozzi changed the sphere of teacher train- 
ing by placing an emphasis upon education as a process of drawing out 
of the individual. This, in turn, required a method to be sought to 
minimize that of the memorizing and the hearing of recitations which 
was then prevalent. Proceeding from the concrete to the abstract, at- 
tending to the harmoniousness of development, and searching for the 
laws of development characterized his point of view (Cubberly, 1920). 


Faculty psychology held an unquestioned firm grip upon education 
in the United States from the 1830's to almost the end of the last century 
(Butts & Cremin, 1953). Faculty psychology set the limits and form 
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of education. It provided the basic justification for the method of 
mental discipline, giving first place to a liberal education, in the original 
sense of the term, and served as an obstacle to the appearance of new 
and potentially useful subjects in the curriculum. The faculties of the 
students were to be exercised by use of those subjects of instruction, 
which, in the words of Day, President of Yale in the early decades of 
the century, are “best calculated to teach the art of fixing the attention, 
directing the train of thought, analyzing a subject proposed for investiga- 
tion, following, with accurate discrimination, the course of argument; 
balancing nicely the evidence presented to the judgment; awakening, 
elevating, and controlling the imagination; arranging, with skill, the 
treasures which memory gathers; rousing and guiding the powers of 
genius...” (1829, Pp. 300-301). The concentration on the intellectual 
faculties to the virtual exclusion of the faculties of feeling and will is 
obvious. 


The next great advance in educational psychology came about 
after the middle part of the century when the neglected work of Johann 
Friedrich Herbart became influential. Herbart was a German professor, 
who, according to Eby and Arrowood (1952), was the first to formulate 
an approach to education based directly and avowedly upon psychology. 
However, as his predecessors before him, he was primarily philosophical 
in aim, content, and method. He specifically denied the possibility of 
experimenting upon the mind. Nevertheless, he rejected the faculty 
psychology of his predecessors and stressed the importance of interest 
and apperception and apperceptive mass. Herbart (Asmus, 1957), not 
only opposed the faculty psychologists of his time, but also considered 
the human personality as a dynamic and individually structured system 
of forces. Ideas are active and struggle with one another for a place in 
consciousness. His work in education was carried on adjunct to his 
major task of philosophy, and at the time of his death in 1841 and for 
some years thereafter went practically unnoticed (Eby and Arrowood, 
1952). In 1868 a professor at Leipzig, Ziller, published a book calling 
attention to his work. This book was widely read. Herbart’s influence 
spread rapidly thereafter with his ideas elaborated and advanced as the 
primary basis for school instruction. In the 1890's the influence of 
Herbart upon educational psychology in the United States was all- 
embracing in nature. 


In England, meanwhile, two important books were published. The 
volume of Alexander Bain, Education as a Science, was published in 
1878 and emphasized an associationist view. James Sully’s Outlines of 
Psychology with Special Reference to the Theory of Education, was 
published in 1884 and emphasized a faculty point of view. Because of 
the all-embracing nature of these conflicting two views at that time, it 
is quite fitting that mention of these two contrasting books should close 
the account of the period preceding the advent of educational psychol- 
ogy as an aspect of psychology. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: 1880-1900 

There is considerable justification for placing the beginnings of 
educational psychology in the early years of the 1880's. During this 
time Galton published the first experimental investigation of associa- 
tionism (1879), and began giving to the public a series of physical 
measurements and tests of reaction time and sensory acuity (1884). 
Hall, meanwhile, (1883), published the first of his papers using the 
questionnaire to investigate the minds of children. In 1885 Ebbing- 
haus published his study of memory, Ueber das Geddchtnis (1913). In 
the span of six years events important in the founding of objective meas- 
urement, child psychology and learning all took place. In the present 
perspective they are also seen to be crucial aspects of educational psy- 
chology. 


Francis Galton. Sir Francis Galton, the oldest of the founders of 
educational psychology, was influenced by what Warren (1921) called 
the evolutionary associationist tradition, particularly the views espoused 
by Lewes and Spencer. Associationism under the influence of Darwin 
had taken on a more developmental cast. As was just mentioned, it 
was Galton who published in 1879 the first experimental investigations 
of associationism (Warren, 1921). The three studies he reported in 
this paper were concerned with the free play of association, the reaction 
time necessary to produce associations, and perseveration, or the tend- 
ency to repeat the same associations. His work on association was re- 
peated in Wundt’s laboratory the following year. Seven years later, 
also at the Leipzig laboratory, James McKeen Cattell (Boring, 1950) 
performed his well known series of studies on reaction time in relation 
to various mental processes. However, these contributions from Wundt's 
pupils had only an indirect connection with further developments in 
associationism. 


To return to Galton, his work was guided by two basic Darwinian 
assumptions—that there is a resemblance in innate constitution of off- 
spring to their parents, and that the innate constitution of the offspring 
would, because of spontaneous variation, bring about to some degree 
differences both from their parents and from one another (Burt, 1957). 
In 1869 he published his study, Hereditary Genius, which showed that 
eminent men in England tend to be related to one another. He con- 
ducted many other studies on mental inheritence among persons of 
ability and studied the resemblance of twins. Galton became firmly 
convinced of the importance of hereditary differences. With this em- 
phasis upon hereditary differences, a wide-spread realization of the 
importance of individual differences, in the psychological sense, came 
into being. This interest in the nature-nurture problem took the form 
not only of individual differences conceived as being innate, but also 
seen as being due to environmental differences. Galton’s enthusiasm 
for problems in this area led to his making an important advance in the 
history of statistics—the idea of correlation. This was followed up by 
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Karl Pearson who developed the measure of relationships that bears 
his name. The concept was that of Galton; the technique was that of 
Pearson (Walker, 1958). Further contributions from Galton took the 
form of the development and use of psychological tests, rating scales 
and questionnaires (Burt, 1957). His most important theoretical 
contribution was the distinction in the “structure of mind” between a 
general broad ability, or intelligence, and special abilities entering only 
into narrower ranges of activity. His conceptual distinction, his statis- 
tical tool and his testing devices bore rich fruit in studies of factor 
analysis, 


G. Stanley Hall. Although the influence of G. Stanley Hall has 
been most directly felt in child psychology, he deserves mention in a dis- 
cussion of the history of educational psychology. From the 1880’s onward 
as a well known psychologist, as an academic leader in his capacity of 
President of Clark University, and as a promoter of worthy causes in 
psychology he exerted an influence which overrode considerably the 
theoretical weaknesses inherent in his own research. His conceptual 
scheme was based upon theories of biological evolution and recapitu- 
lation, in which the mind was seen as growing through a series of stages, 
more or less corresponding to those through which it was alleged early 
man had gone. Although enjoying considerable vogue at the time, to- 
day there remains very little trace of this point of view. A modem 
critical evaluation of his work may be found in Eby and Arrowood 
(1952). 


He became interested in the possibilities of the questionnaire which 
he had found being used earlier in Berlin during the 1870's. With his 
characteristic flair for creating enthusiasm in others he inspired much 
research designed to discover the contents of children’s minds. In the 
next decade his first paper appeared that used the questionnaire for 
the purpose (1883). This was followed by a whole series of studies, 
some carried out by him and his students but more carried out by 
others. The use of the technique became a fad, being applied by par- 
ents, teachers and others and a rash of uncritical, poorly designed, 
superficial, statistically unsophisticated papers appeared. This use of 
the questionnaire was the major impetus for the development of the 
so-called child study movement, with societies formed here and abroad 
(Bradbury, 1937). Hall, himself, lost interest in the movement before 
it had run its course, but through his inspiration and through his 
providing, beginning in 1891, a vehicle for publication, in the Peda- 
gogical Seminary (now the Journal of Genetic Psychology) he was the 
major impetus for the movement. The period of most intense activity 
of this movement was from about 1890 to 1915. Eventually, the child 
study movement, in its original sense, fell of its own weight, and yet, 
as Bradbury (1937) indicates, the movement made its positive contri- 
butions in the increased recognition of the importance of the empirical 
study of the child, an increased critical evaluation of research, and a 
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recognition of the importance of the study of childhood development 
itself. 


William James. William James, to use Boring’s expression (1948), 
was a “self starter.” Influenced to some degree by many individuals he 
had no mentor but himself. His book, Principles of Psychology, pub- 
lished in 1890, had a profound effect upon the development of psy- 
chology as a natural science. Drawing upon evolutionary biology, 
physiology, associationism, and all of the other scattered intellectual 
current of his day, in this book he carved out the beginnings of the 
so-called functional approach to psychology. In it, he saw the mind in 
terms of use in survival and in competition. Critical of the crudities of 
materialistic physiological psychologists and of the brass instrument 
psychology, and with a vivid, even epigrammatic, style he did much 
to win from teachers and others an appreciation of what, to a consid- 
erable extent, had been heretofore generally regarded as a curiously 
lifeless subject—the mind (Burt, 1957). The book, itself, is free of 
specific reference to educational applications. Rather, it served as a 
source for others to draw implications for education. It performed 
what Morris (1950) so aptly called its particular function, that of a 
watershed, initiating the flow of the future. One of the lessons to be 
drawn from Allport’s discussion (1943) of the paradoxical (and often 
contradictory) positions that James took on psychological issues is that 
his work is a gigantic projective reservoir of ideas. One goes to James 
for support on a matter of concern to psychology and finds it put forth 
enthusiastically and convincingly. If he does not look for contrary 
pronouncements, disregards them, disagrees with them, or harmonizes 
them, he can come away refreshed and supported. James also con- 
tributed to educational psychology through his ability as a public 
speaker and popularizer. Despite its mundane title, his Talks to Teach- 
ers, published in 1899, is a brilliant book, and is crammed with still 
pertinent practical suggestions on educational matters given in his usual 


vivid style. 


James McKeen Cattell. The early work of James McKeen Cattell 
on individual differences in reaction time in Wundt’s laboratory has 
already been mentioned. This research, recognized as not being in the 
tradition of the Leipzig Laboratory, was prophetic of Cattell’s later at- 
titude. He broke away from the Wundtian outlook in that he laid 
stress on individual differences, and vigorously defended the practical 
implications of psychological findings. His student days at Leipzig are 
so much a part of the folklore of psychology that it is sometimes over- 
looked that he was thereafter a lecturer at Cambridge University where 
he was much influenced by the man he said was “the greatest man whom 
I have known,” Francis Galton (Roback, 1952). Cattell, on his return 
from Germany, served as Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania and then moved to Columbia University where he was 
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head of the Laboratory and of the Department for 26 of the years in 
which psychology was shaping itself. 

Much of his influence on educational psychology was of a more 
general character than was that of some of the other pioneers. He 
worked assiduously toward promoting all applications of psychology, in- 
cluding educational psychology. He organized journals, (along with 
J. Mark Baldwin), (The Psychological Review, Psychological Mono- 
graphs, and Psychological Index) served as an editor, (Science, Amer- 
ican Men of Science, Scientific Monthly, and School and Society) and 
was a founder of the Psychological Corporation. 


It was in the area of mental tests that he made his most direct 
contribution to educational psychology. While still at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he had administered mental tests to the students, and 
indeed, in describing the tests used in the article (1890), coined the 
term, “mental tests.” He continued his testing program when he moved 
to Columbia. Data were collected for several years and a monograph 
on the results was prepared by Clark Wissler (1901). The correlations 
between the tests and academic class standing were hardly better 
than zero. Moreover, the tests did not correlate appreciably better 
among themselves. This was in sharp contrast to the substantial cor- 
relations among the academic subjects. The results, then, seemed to 
lead nowhere so far as the usefulness of the tests were concerned. An 
earlier study by Sharp (1899) had appeared from Titchener’s labora- 
tory at Cornell University with similar negative results. These two 
studies did much to make psychologists lose interest in the topic for the 
next few years. The tests that had been used were laboratory sensory 
and motor tasks—memory for ideas, association, memory span, reaction 
time, perceptual discrimination, and the like. They were not organized 
into scales but each test was treated separately. At the time it was 
not appreciated that these devices were not suitable as educational 
measures. It was not until Americans became familiar with the work of 
Alfred Binet that interest in mental testing revived. 


Alfred Binet. The next major contributor to the founding of edu- 
cational psychology is Alfred Binet, who developed the first widely 
used individual intelligence test. Binet introduced objectivity into an 
area which, before his work, had lent itself poorly to direct vigorous 
investigation. In 1890 he has become associated with the Sorbonne and 
its laboratory of physiological psychology, an association which con- 
tinued until his death in 1911. At first he had worked on problems of 
abnormal psychology, but from about 1887 onwards his research was 
conducted primarily in the schools of Paris and its suburbs. In collab- 
oration with V. Henri (1893), he had contended in the very first issue 
of L’Année Psychologique, in 1895, that individual psychology was much 
more significantly studied by investigation of the complex mental proc- 
esses than by tests of sensory discrimination and reaction tests. Pur- 
suing this aim in the decade that followed this paper, Binet carried on 
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many studies of the complex processes, such as tests of memory of 
words and of sentences, descriptions of objects and of pictures, and 
attention. The specific task that set him upon the development of the 
Binet Scale was the necessity of having an instrument whereby Parisian 
school children suspected of mental retardation could be identified so 
that they might be given special training. With the assistance of Theo- 
phile Simon he developed the first Binet Scale (1905). 


When Binet and Simon were working on their first Scale there was 
sufficient work already accomplished to lead them to refer to the wide- 
spread use of tests. The fundamental concept they followed in its con- 
struction was that of what Binet called a metrical scale—tests with items 
arranged in order of increasing difficulty, with each test corresponding 
to a different mental level. Deliberately they selected a considerable 
variety of tests in order to tap various forms of mental capacity. Among 
the 30 tests in the 1905 scale there were measures of visual coordina- 
tion, execution of simple orders, knowledge of objects, repetition of 
sentences, giving differences between pairs of familiar objects, repeti- 
tion of digits, and making distinctions between abstract forms. They ar- 
ranged the tests, on the basis of preliminary findings, in an ascending 
order of difficulty and administered the tentative scale to normal and 
subnormal children. Norms for children of ages three, five, seven, nine, 
and eleven were derived from this. The concept of mental age was 
clearly grasped but not worked out in practice until their 1908 and 1911 
scales which further refined standardization of the instrument. (The in- 
troduction of the Binet-Simon Scale in the United States is considered 
later. ) 


John Dewey. The sheer diversity of the many contributions of John 
Dewey has, to some extent, obscured his very real gift to educational 
psychology (Thomas & Schneider, 1927). His psychological contribu- 
tions, since they are imbedded in the matrix of his other interests, some- 
times are not recognized for what they are. Grissman (1942) for ex- 
ample, in order to formulate a resume of the psychology of Dewey, had 
to search most of his most important works ostensibly concerned with 
other problems than those of psychology. The fact that Dewey per- 
formed little or nothing in the way of data research also strengthened 
the tendency to minimize his furtherance of educational psychology. 


It was during the period 1894-1904, when head of the Department 
of Philosophy and Education of the University of Chicago, that he 
performed his more distinctively psychological contributions. Later, 
when he was Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, his in- 
terests were exclusively in the philosophical and social spheres. 


Although preceded by James, Dewey helped to found functional- 
ism as a school of psychology in the late 90's. Along with Tufts, Mead, 
Moore, and Angell, there came into being the Chicago school of philo- 
sophical pragmatists and psychological functionalists. (Dewey, himself, 
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preferred the term “instrumentalism” over pragmatism.) Dewey criticized 
both the “idealistic” views of faculty psychology and the “realistic” 
views of a purely biological psychology for their neglect of the social 
facets of human nature. Both of these contrasting views saw the indi- 
vidual child in isolation. He insisted that learning and education were 
social in character. The child was conceived by him to be active in the 
process of growth, and not the passive recipient of environmental in- 
fluences. In this connection it is important to note contrary to a widely 
held opinion that he stressed not only the conditions which make for 
adaptation of the environment to the individual child, but also the 
adapting of the child to that environment. 


Since Dewey's psychological views are perhaps not as well known 
as those of some of the other pioneers a short description is appropriate. | } 
Dewey's fullest expression of functional psychology came in his article, 
“The Reflex Arc Concept in Psychology” (1896). He wanted it to be 
seen that, just as the stimulus calls forth the response, so too does the 
response bear on the stimulus, and that the whole reflex arc, instead of 
being a closed unit, is but a link in a chain of preceding and succeeding 
arcs. This chain gives us an effective instrument for effecting successful 
coordinations which aid the organism in its efforts toward the attainment 
of a goal. This is an adaptive process. The basic unit of Dewey’s 
psychology was habit (Crissman, 1942). Habits are acquired disposi- 
tions which are dynamic and persistent. They form the basis of im- 
pulses, emotions, motives, desires, perceptions, imagination, thought, 
meaning, object, mind, consciousness, and self. Many of Dewey’s con- 
tributions had been to the area between the philosophy of educa- 
tion and psychology in which he would draw upon both fields. In How 
We Think (1933) he discussed the use of intelligence and an intellectual 
method assimilated to the behavior of the individual as he solves his 
problems. The individual needs to acquire those habits through which 
his thinking comes under his control. His thought becomes an instru- 
ment of experience. 


Dewey's most closely related educational contributions deserve 
mention. He was the intellectual father of progressive education, with 
his emphasis upon personal interests, social factors, and practical activ- 
ities. The appearance of differentiated curricula, the activity program, 
elective subjects, learning readiness programs, and an increased concern 
with the individual student, all attest to the changing views of educa- 
tional functions in which progressive education was greatly interested. 
Although Dewey was important in these developments, he was not 
alone, nor was he guilty of promulgating what later came to be re- 
garded as the excesses of that movement. Progressive education had 
its roots in psychology. As Krugman (1948) reminds us, progressive 
education consists essentially of the application of mental hygiene to 
education. 


It was through the work of these pioneers that educational psy- 
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chology was founded. Although working upon different problems and 
using diverse approaches, they had in common a desire for objectivity 
and a conviction that through quantitative research and measurement, 
educational psychology could be placed upon a firm footing. After 
these pioneers, and often as their students, came the first and subse- 
quent generations of educational psychologists. 


Closely Related Developments. Of necessity, this account of events 
related to the development of educational psychology occurring during 
these years must be very condensed. Attention will be confined to the 
development of, and the need for, courses in educational psychology; 
the beginning of the university study of education; the appearance of 
graduate schools; educational research through the measurement of 
achievement; and the beginnings of the psychology of learning. 


Turning to courses in educational psychology, although it was not 
the first public normal school, the school at Oswego, N. Y., established 
in 1863, is important in that from the onset it had a course entitled 
“Child Study” (Crabb, 1926). In the years that followed the normal 
schools or departments of education being established routinely in- 
cluded courses in child study or educational psychology. The first of 
these terms was popularized by Hall in the nineties, but after publica- 
tion of Thorndike’s Educational Psychology (1903) the latter term was 
the one preferred.” 


In educational circles in the late 1880’s the need for courses in 
educational psychology was beginning to be voiced explicitly by edu- 
cators. In 1888 in San Francisco the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association devoted considerable attention to educational psy- 
chology and its role in the training of teachers. Blair (1948) tells us 
that Parr, for example, after speaking of the fact that, all too often, edu- 
cational psychology is taken to mean merely the study of general 
psychology with stray observations about children, went on to indi- 
cate that eventually it will be the subject arising from applying the 
principles of general mental science to the conscious process of devel- 
opment. He indicates that at the same meeting, Baldwin stressed the 
value of educational psychology for placing the teacher in a position 
where he can better understand the pupil, and hence, more intelligently 
lead him. Similarly, Hodgin considered educational psychology impera- 
tively necessary. 


Turning to the university study of education, the first permanent 
chair in education, a Professorship of Philosophy and Education, was 
established at the State University of Iowa in 1873 (Cubberly, 1920). 
Up to 1890 less than a dozen chairs in education has been established 
in the United States. The work of these professors was largely limited 
to historical and philosophical studies. Thereafter, the number began 


2The first publication to bear the title Educational Psychology, otherwise unimportant, was a 
booklet published in 1886 by Louisa Hopkins (Roback, 1952). 
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to increase rapidly and the nature of their research to change in the 
direction of the collection of quantitative data. 


What was apparently the first department of education, the De- 
partment of the Science and Art of Teaching, was founded at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1879. This was followed by the establishment 
of a Department of Pedagogy at the University of Washington in 1881 
and similar departments at the University of North Carolina and at the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1884. What was to become one of the 
foremost university training schools for teachers in the United States, 
Teachers College of Columbia University, was founded in 1888. An- 
other leading school of education, that of the University of Chicago, was 
organized in 1900. In 1896-1897 the United States Commissioner of 
Education reported that 220 out of 432 institutions of higher learning 
offered courses in pedagogy. 


Meanwhile, graduate schools in the modern sense were in the 
process of development. Before 1850 in the United States graduate edu- 
cation was a sporadic, unorganized affair (Little, 1960). The graduate 
schools of Harvard and Yale, already in existence, were very much over- 
shadowed by their powerful undergraduate colleges to which they were 
subordinated (Eby & Arrowood, 1952). The first earned Ph.D. degree 
in the United States was conferred by Yale University in 1861. Johns 
Hopkins opened its doors as a graduate school in 1876. For the first 
time the ideal of research as central, borrowed from the Germans, was 
given full and acknowledged impetus. A graduate school was estab- 
lished at Columbia University in 1880. Clark University, established in 
1889, under the dominating leadership of G. Stanley Hall, soon there- 
after offered thorough graduate training in a limited number of fields. 
In 1892, two years after its establishment, the University of Chicago 
embarked actively on its career as a leader in university instruction. 
Shortly before the beginning of the present century three state uni- 
versities joined the group offering thoroughgoing graduate instruction 
—the University of Wisconsin in 1892, the University of Nebraska in 
1895, and the University of Kansas in 1896. 


Educational research, as differentiated from the narrower field of 
research in educational psychology, had its beginnings before the 
present century. Only one event in the broad history of educational 
research is discussed. This is the beginning of the measurement of 
achievement. Objective achievement measurement in education had 
its beginning in 1897 with the publication of two papers on achieve- 
ment in spelling written by Joseph M. Rice (1897), a physician turned 
educator. The question to which he addressed himself in these papers 
was whether or not schools spending varying amounts of time in spell- 
ing drill showed corresponding difference in skill of their pupils. From 
his results he concluded that since there was no consistant relation be- 
tween the achievement exhibited and time spent, the differences he 
found were due to differences in the quality of teaching. By modern 
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standards the design he used in the studies was inadequate, but his 
critics were no better equipped than he in terms of sophistication of 
methodology. A country-wide controversy sprung up about his critic- 
ism of the quality of teaching which lasted for some years thereafter. 


Another development related to educational psychology, taking 
place during these years, was the study of the psychology of learning. 
A short account of its beginnings is appropriate. It was the work of 
Ebbinghaus (1913), first published in 1885, which had forcefully called 
the attention of psychologists to the possibility of controlled research 
in learning. His work demonstrated that learning could be measured 
by accurate techniques. Thereafter, research in this area was pursued 
with enthusiasm. For example, before 1900 Meumann (1913) began 
research in experimental pedagogy and wrote an influential book which 
was subsequently translated into English. Despite the fact that the 
conceptual significance of learning was not fully recognized, as shown, 
for example, by the failure of Baldwin’s Dictionary of Psychology, pub- 
lished in 1902, to even list learning as a topic, research activity was not 
inconsiderable before the new century. In a selected bibliography, pub- 
lished nearly thirty years ago, McGeoch (1933) cited 1200 titles. Six 
of these papers were published before 1890 and 60 more articles be- 
fore 1900. Before 1900, investigators had performed studies of the 
influence on learning and retention of age differences, interference, 
the curve of learning, reflex “control,” motor skills, direction of associa- 
tion, the influence of distraction, the distribution of practice, diurnal 
variations, fatigue, frequency, habit formation, individual cues, intel- 
ligence, knowledge of results, degree of meaningful organization, mem- 
ory span, racial differences, recitation, sense modality, time interval in 
associations, transfer, variability and difficulty of material, the whole- 
part problem, affective memory, childhood memories, context conditions, 
curve of retention, incidental memory, recognition, reminiscence, and 
repeated reproduction. Many of these studies were by researchers who 
did not systematically follow through after their first effort in this 
area. Content to publish one or two studies, thereafter no sign of con- 
tinued publication could be observed. Nevertheless, a respectable be- 
ginning on problems of learning had been made before the turn of the 
century. 


THE INCUBATION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: 1900-1918 


If the beginnings of educational psychology took place before 1900, 
most of the next two decades was its period of incubation. During these 
years psychologists began to specialize in educational psychology. It 
was the period of Edward L. Thorndike and Charles H. Judd, the 
first educational psychologists. It was also a time of intense activity 
concerning the learning and reading processes, activity in large measure 
stimulated by these two men. Intelligence and achievement testing 
also received considerable attention during these years. 
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Edward L. Thorndike. The first man to deserve to be called an 
educational psychologist in the modern sense of the term is Edward 
L. Thorndike. Almost his entire academic life was spent at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where for over 40 years he labored on 
problems of educational psychology. Generations of students, including 
both prospective teachers and psychologists, came under his influence. 
He held that educational procedures of all sorts should be based upon 
results of psychological research, not upon opinions. He stated his po- 
sition bluntly and succinctly in the preface to a book published three 
years after the turn of the century. “This book attempts to apply to a 
number of educational problems the methods of exact science. I have 
therefore paid no attention to speculative opinions and very little at- 
tention to the conclusions of students who present data in so rough 
and incomplete a form that accurate quantitative treatment is impos- 
sible” (1903, p. V). 

It was Thorndike who patiently and consistently first systematized 
the study of learning. Beginning his work in animal learning while a 
graduate student at Harvard under James, Thorndike performed quan- 
titative experiments on animal learning (Murphy, 1949). The 1897 
study of the learning of cats in a puzzle box is a landmark in the his- 
tory of animal psychology. Although a little later he concentrated on 
learning in humans, he maintained the same interest shown in this 
study in that he continued to be concerned with the nature of the learn- 
ing curve and the conditions which affected it. His early research at 
Columbia eventuated in his Elements of Psychology (1905) which con- 
tained his formulation of a variety of “laws of learning’—exercise, ef- 
fect and readiness. 

Thorndike and Woodworth at the turn of the century published 
their famous paper on transfer of training. Thorndike followed this 
with a series of studies designed to verify or to refute the doctrines of 
transfer of training and formal discipline. The general conclusion from 
these studies was that ideas or habits acquired in one sphere of activity 
were transferred to another sphere only if there were common elements 
shared by both spheres. 


He was also interested in arriving at some conception of the nature 
of learning. Learning was seen as forming bonds or connections be- 
tween stimuli and responses. Hence he combatted the faculty point 
of view that learning was the training of the potential faculties. Some 
years later, with the appearance of studies by others on the basis of 
which insight was postulated as a form of learning, he vigorously dis- 
agreed, stressing that the formation of bonds of association was a 
gradual process even though they sometimes gave the impression of 
sudden appearance. When in 1913-1914 his three volume edition of 
Educational Psychology came out, most of the experimental material 
included was derived from his own original investigations. Although 
his theoretical interpretation of his studies of learning has since been 
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questioned, no one can deny his great influence upon the field of 
learning. 

Although at the core of Thorndike’s efforts were his numerous 
studies of learning, it is astonishing to find in how many other areas 
he worked in these early years of the century. In 1902 he published the 
first work..to make generally accessible the statistical approach to the 
problems of education, sociology, economics and anthropology, The 
Theory of Mental and Social Measurements (1902). In it he considered 
measures of central tendency, variability, and correlation and so made 
available to the student an understanding of the treatment of data which 
was beginning to flow in increasing amounts from the laboratory and 
classroom. In 1907 he prepared a report for the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion on the elimination of children from the schools who could not 
profit from the curriculum, a forerunner of many other reports on this 
and related problems. Thorndike promoted the measurement of ability 
in school children and developed scales for the measurement of sub- 
ject-matter fields. It was in 1908 that Stone published his arithmetic 
test, which is considered to be the first standardized achievement test. 
Before 1917 Thorndike and his students or associates constructed and 
standardized a considerable number of other tests. By the name of the 
investigator, the subject matter field and the date of appearance they 
were as follows: Curtis, Arithmetic, 1908; Thorndike, Handwriting, 
1909; Hillegas, English Composition, 1912; Buckingham, Spelling, 1913; 
and Thorndike, Reading, 1914, 1916. 


Charles H. Judd. Sharing with Thorndike the honor of being a 
pioneer educational psychologist was Charles H. Judd. He was trained 
at Leipzig by Wundt, receiving his degree in 1896. His Genetic Psy- 
chology for Teachers (1903) exerted considerable influence upon school 
practice. In it he stressed the psychology of the school subjects of 
reading, writing and arithmetic and forcefully stated the doctrine 
of biological and psychological development. After some years of 
other academic appointments, he came to the University of Chicago as 
Director of the School of Education, a post he held from 1909 to 1988. 
He took part in many educational surveys and edited various mono- 
graphs and periodicals, including the Elementary School Journal and 
the School Review. 


It was in the field of the psychology of reading that Judd’s work 
was particularly outstanding. While at Yale University, he developed 
a method for the photographic study of eye movements. The studies 
of reading which were carried out at the University of Chicago were 
largely under his inspiration or direction. 

There had, of course, been earlier work on reading. Perceptual 
studies of the process of reading had been conducted as early as 1844 
by Valentius (Gray, 1960). This was followed by the work of Cattell, 
Erdmann and Dodge in such problems as the study of eye movements. 
Details of this early history may be found in Huey (1908). 
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Gray (1960) has made a tabulation of the number of scientific 
studies relating to reading published in the United States and England 
by decades beginning with 1881. In the three decades before 1911 
there were 32 such studies. But in the decade 1911-1920 alone there 
were six times as many studies, with 200 reported by him. According 
to the same reviewer prior to 1910 most of the research had been con- 
cerned with the psychology and physiology of reading. The period 
from 1911 to 1920 is characterized by him as a transitional one since it 
marked the beginning of an interest in a broader conception of the 
field and showed a more clear recognition of the need for applying 
objective techniques to classroom problems. Moreover, it was during 
this period that the new tests were introduced, making it possible to 
study under classroom conditions large groups of children. Further de- 
tails may be found in Gray (1960). 


Intelligence Testing. Utilization of the Binet test in the United 
States came about particularly through the efforts of H. H. Goddard, F. 
Kuhlmann, and L. M. Terman, three Ph.D.’s from Clark University. In 
1908 Goddard translated the Binet Scale into English and applied it 
to American children. In 1912 Kuhlmann introduced in the United 
States a revision of the Binet Test. In 1916 Terman extended and modi- 
fied the Binet Scale, retaining its good features and eliminating some of 
its weaknesses, so that it was especially adapted for use in the United 
States. Although the first two aforementioned forms were used in re- 
search, it was Terman’s revision, of the so-called Stanford-Binet, that 
became the indispensible, widely used instrument for testing the intel- 
ligence of individual children. To designate the degree of intelligence 
of the subject, irrespective of age, in 1912 Stern (1914) had advanced 
the concept of the intelligence quotient. This useful procedure was 
adopted by Terman in his revision of the test. 


By 1917 the literature on the Binet tests had proliferated to the 
extent that in that year Boardman (1917) was able to report a bibliog- 
raphy of 344 articles and books. Of the writers, H. H. Goddard was 
most prolific, having published 28 articles concerning the Binet be- 
tween 1908 and 1916. Binet and Simon, either alone or in collabora- 
tion, supplied 19 titles. J. E. W. Wallin published 16 reports. The 
publications of L. M. Terman, by this time, numbered 15, including one 
published in 1906 concerned with a specific test from the scale. His 
first report on the Binet-Simon Scale as a whole was published in 1911. 


Achievement Testing. Prophetic of the many later studies of learn- 
ing in the classroom was the one by Ayres (1909), who studied indi- 
vidual differences in learning through differences in school achievement. 
As a means of presenting his results he used the method of grade over- 
lapping. His results received wide publicity. 


According to Scates (1947), the ten years after Rice’s 1897 publi- 
cation was the period in which the measurement idea incubated. The 
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work of Thorndike, already mentioned, was important during this 
decade. In 1912 achievement tests were used for the first time in a 
large school survey, taking place in New York City. As found by Barr 
(1960), over 125 similar surveys were conducted in the ten years that 
followed. Despite this progress, objections to the use of standardized 
achievement tests were numerous. A favorite device of protagonists 
for the new tests was the study of the reliability, or, rather, the unre- 
liability, of essay examinations which were the long-entrenched altern- 
ative to achievement tests. The studies of Starch and Elliott (1912, 
1913a, 1913b) uncovered what was taken to be an amazing lack of 
agreement among teachers in grading essay-type examinations in the 
various high school subjects. This and similar evidence resulted in an 
increasingly favorable reaction to objective tests. 


By 1915 enough support for objective testing was available at a 
meeting of the National Council of Education to bring about a clear- 
cut decision in its favor. According to Judd (1925), this made such 
testing respectable in general educational circles. Objectivity and meas- 
urement were now established as generally accepted aspects of educa- 
tional research. It was no accident that it was during these years that 
Thorndike offered his dictum that everything exists in some amount 
and that this allowed measurement of that amount. 


Other Developments. The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation was founded in 1902, but had derived its being from the National 
Herbart Society founded in 1895. Yearbooks published by the Society 
include many directly pertinent to educational psychology. They con- 
tinue to be extremely influential. 


The educational research bureau was one of the characteristic de- 
velopments in the second decade of this century. According to Froelich 
(1960), the first such bureaus were established in connection with city 
school systems—Baltimore in 1912 and others less than two years later 
in Rochester, New Orleans, New York City and six other cities. College 
and university research bureaus were established in 1913 and 1914 at 
Oklahoma University, Indiana University, the State University of Iowa, 
and what is now Kansas State Teachers College (Barr, 1960). By 1925 
there were 22 college educational research bureaus, and by 1982 there 
were 64. State department research bureaus were also organized just 
before and after World War I. By 1915 there were enough of these 
bureaus for the National Associations of Directors of Educational Re- 
search (now the American Educational Research Association) to be 
formed (Buckingham, 1941). The Journal of Educational Psychology 
was founded in 1910. 


Growth of the Field. Some idea of the growth of educational psy- 
chology over the years to about 1918 may be gained from examination 
of the relative percentage of publications in this field as compared to 
those found in other areas of education. Franke & David (1931) made 
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a survey of published educational research, irrespective of field, over the 
four decades of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. They classified into fields 
the articles appearing in 13 educational periodicals (Education, Educa- 
tional Review, Journal of Genetic Psychology, Teachers College Rec- 
ord, etc.). In 1890-1899 child psychology had the highest percentage of 
articles devoted to it, with curriculum, character, educational measure- 
ment and statistics coming next in that order. Next to the last, with 
about 3 per cent of the publications for that decade, was educational 
psychology (so defined as to refer mostly to studies of learning). The 
decade 1900-1909 showed similar percentages. By 1910-1919 educa- 
tional psychology had moved up to be tied for third place with about 
10 per cent of the pages of these journals devoted to it. This position 
was maintained in the following decennial period, 1920-1929. By 1918 
educational psychology had been established as an important field of 
research and its period of incubation drew to-a close. 


THE RECENT PAST IN EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY: 1918-1941 


A survey of 10 years of educational research covering the period 
of 1918 to 1927 was published by Walter S$. Monroe (1928). His 
choice of 1918 as beginning a new period of educational research was 
based on the following considerations: It was during 1917 that psycho- 
logical testing of Army recruits began, which tended to create a popu- 
lar interest in the measurement of intelligence; it was in 1917 that 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station was authorized; and it was 
in 1919 that the Commonwealth Fund, noted for its subventions for 
educational research, was established, as were the American Council 
in Education, and the Bureau of Educational Research at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. I would add that it was in 1917 that Ayres (Scates, 
1947) stated that measurement had been accepted by the public, and 
it was in 1919 that, as Buckingham reminded us, test materials were 
first produced by commercial publishers. Gates and his associates 
(1948) assert that about 1920 educational psychology could be claimed 
to have taken definite form. Moreover, a contrast in the treatment of 
psychology in relation to education became apparent at the begin- 
ning of the twenties. This may be illustrated by two widely read author- 
itative books on the history of education published in 1905 and 1920. 
One book by Paul Monroe (1905) closes his discussion of psychology 
with the work of Herbart. The other by Ellwood Cubberly called 
psychology “the master science” (1920, p. 255), and proceeded to 
document this claim. For these reasons the recent past in educational 
psychology is considered to have begun about 1918. Events from the 
time of World War II onward are too close to hope to see them in 
historical perspective. Hence, events after about 1941 are not con- 
sidered. 


For the recent past it is impossible to approach the history of 
educational psychology biographically within the limitations of article 
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length. Too many men have contributed to this period. Even though 
some of them are mentioned in the account to follow, perhaps an equal 
or even greater number of other important contributors have been 


neglected. 


Major Researchers of the Earlier Years. In their survey Monroe 
and his associates (1928) were able to assemble about 3700 “worth- 
while” references to educational research for the decade 1918-1927, 
the earlier years of the recent past. From among these they selected 
five major research projects as the most highly important that were 
published during that period. The first of these was “the Chicago read- 
ing studies.” Between 1920 and 1925, Judd and his colleagues, Buswell, 
Terry, and W. S. Gray, published reports of six major studies carried 
out in the reading laboratory at the University of Chicago. The studies 
concerned the eye-voice span, the reading of numerals, the develop- 
ment of reading habits, remedial cases in reading, the kinds of silent 
reading, and, finally, a summary of investigations related to reading. 
The Thorndike study of the measurement of intelligence in the period 
1922-1925 which culminated in the book by Thorndike and his asso- 
ciates, The Measurement of Intelligence, was another project selected 
by Monroe. The studies of genius conducted by Terman and his co- 
workers, including Katharine Cox, were also selected as among the im- 
portant studies of that decade. This project was begun in 1921 and the 
decade saw publication of both Volume I and Volume II of the study. 
The fourth major project was the nature-nurture studies reported in 
the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Whipple, 1928). The yearbook was devoted to a large 
number of papers concerned with the influence of nature and nurture 
upon intelligence and achievement. The studies dealt with the causes 
and significance of the large individual differences in intelligence and 
achievement test results. Among the participants were Barbara Burks, 
Truman Kelley, E. L. Thorndike, H. E. Jones, F. N. Freeman, K. J. 
Holzinger, Florence Goodenough, Gertrude Hildreth, Arnold Gesell, 
Leta Hollingworth, W. McCall and J. Peterson. The papers included 
one by Burks and Kelley ‘on statistical hazards in nature-nurture study; 
several on family resemblance in intelligence test scores; others on the 
relation of intelligence to social environment, to race differences, to 
schooling, to health, to physique, and to coaching. Still others were 
devoted to the relation of achievement to intelligence, school at- 
tendance, school methods, school expenditures, effort, and mechanical 
ability. Since potentially any kind of educational research might have 
been selected, it is significant that it was only the fifth study which 
did not fall within the scope of educational psychology. This was an 
investigation, begun in 1921, concerned with educational finance. 


Intelligence Testing. As a field of study and application educa- 
tional psychology received considerable stimulation during the earlier 
years of the recent past from the development of the intelligence test 
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arising from the work of Binet and those that came after him. Several 
lines of evidence attest to the attention to intelligence testing. Although 
it was opposed at first, acceptance on the part of educators of the con- 
cept of intelligence as the mass indicator of intellectual maturation in 
their students was finally won. Parents, by and large, came to accept 
application of such tests although perhaps grudgingly. With changing 
views of the function of the schools, no longer was such measurement 
seen as an invasion of privacy as it was in the days of Hall when he 
wished to get height and weight measurement of pupils in the schools. 
The amount of research appearing before 1917, whch was stimulated 
by the Binet Test, documents the interest. Even more numerous studies 
appeared after World War I. The development of the sub-specialty 
of the mental tester and, indirectly, of the clinical psychologist, was 
fostered by this interest, since administering the Binet became what 
was practically a full-time occupation for a -considerable number of 
persons. 


The Stanford-Binet was seized upon by educators and psychologists 
when it was recognized that it met certain already existing needs 
(Goodenough, 1949). Compulsory school attendance, the increase 
in the length of school period, and the increasing number of backward 
students in the schools created a favorable situation for its avid use. 
These same educational problems also made desirable the development 
and utilization of instruments for the large scale assessment of groups. 


Group Testing. World War I gave special impetus to the interest 
in group intelligence testing. There had been some preliminary work 
by Binet and Simon (Peterson, 1925), and selection and the use of 
group intelligence tests in the U.S. had been begun by Arthur Otis and 
L. L. Thurstone a few years before the entry of the U.S. in the War. 
For example, in 1915 the latter had started a group testing program for 
prospective students at Carnegie Institute of Technology. It was the 
former, however, whose first work with group tests helped in the de- 
velopment of the Army Alpha and Army Beta which were used in se- 
lecting Army recruits. About 1,750,000 men were given these tests. 
A detailed account is to be found in the report edited by R. M. Yerkes 
(1921), who was in charge of this work during the War years. 


The twenties saw the application of group intelligence tests to 
school problems. The dates that representative well-known tests were 
published is of some interest (Garrett and Schneck, 1933). The Otis 
Group Intelligence Scale (Advanced Examination) appeared in 1918. 
The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability and The Haggerty Intellig- 
ence Examination, Delta II both appeared in 1920. The Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Ability was published in 1922, and the 
American Council Psychological Examination of the Thurstones first 
appeared in the 1924 edition. Both the CAVD Intelligence Scale of 
Thorndike and the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests appeared in 
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1927. Group testing of intelligence was established as an important 
phase of educational psychology by the beginning of the thirties. 


Although attention to theoretical formulations was not entirely 
absent, most psychologists were relatively uninterested in the nature of 
what they were so busily measuring. In an attempt to remedy this 
situation, a symposium was held on the meaning of intelligence and 
published (Thorndike, et al, 1921) in the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology. The reactions of the participants were diverse and contra- 
dictory but the overall effect of the symposium was salutary. S. L. 
Pressey probably represented the majority of psychologists of that 
time when he asserted at the symposium that he was more interested 
in what a test would do than he was in defining intelligence. Never- 
theless, it is of some interest to examine briefly some of the partici- 
pants’ remarks. The points stressed were as follows: Thorndike—the 
goodness of response from the standpoint of truth; Terman—abstract 
thinking; Calvin—learning to adjust; Pintner—a means of adapting to 
new situations; V. A. C. Henmon—a combination of intellect and 
knowledge; Peterson—a mechanism for adjustment; Thurstone—a com- 
bination of inhibitive capacity, analytical capacity, and perseverence; 
Woodrow—the capacity to acquire capacity for performing acts success- 
fully; Dearborn—the capacity to profit by experience; and Haggerty— 
the activity of a group of complex mental processes. The functional 
cast of the definitions by these leading educational psychologists is 
overwhelmingly evident. 


Attempts at the measurement of personality lagged behind those 
concerned with the measurement of intelligence and achievement. The 
prototype of paper and pencil personality questionnaires was the Wood- 
worth Personal Data Sheet, begun during World War I, not used during 
the war but appearing shortly thereafter. The Mental Hygiene Inven- 
tory of House appeared in 1926. It was not until 1929 that the Per- 
sonality Schedule of L. L. and T. G. Thurstone was published. In 1931 
both the Personality Inventory of R. G. Bernreuter and the Emotional 
Maturity (E.M.) Scale of R. R. Willoughby made their appearance. 


Another form of psychological testing important to educational 
psychology, that of the tesing of interests, came into prominence in the 
1920’s and the 1930's. Earlier Herbart, Dewey, Hall and Thorndike 
(Fryer, 1931), each in his own way, had emphasized the importance of 
the factor of interest to the psychology of education. As a consequence, 
research on the measurement of interest was inevitable. Work was 
begun at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in 1919 upon the earliest 
standardized interest inventory in the sense that term is used today, 
i.e., statistical evaluation of the instrument and the working out of . 
objective scoring method. Clarence Yoakum, Bruce Moore and J. B 
Miner were important figures in this early work. Cowdery (1926-1997) 
revised the Carnegie Inventory in 1924 and used it for differentiating 
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groups on the basis of their interests. E. K. Strong took up this form 
of investigation. The now very well known Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, which first appeared in 1928, was a thorough revision and ex- 
tension of the Cowdery Inventory (Fryer, 1931). Many studies using 
this measure as a research instrument appeared in the thirties. 


Under the leadership of Ben Wood, The Cooperative Test Service 
began in 1932 publishing a considerable number of comparable forms 
of tests. 


Child Development. Hall and others had already established an in- 
terest in the growth and development concept. Even before the be- 
ginning of the period in question a considerable amount of material was 
available. One illustration will suffice. In March, 1914, a bibliography 
of the available representative books in child study was published by 
Louis N. Wilson (1914), then librarian of Clark University. The first 
section was devoted to general child psychology and, aside from the 
usual classic sources of Darwin, Hall and Preyer, 12 other books pub- 
lished since the turn of the century were included. Among the authors 
cited were Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Kathleen C. Moore, Milicent Shinn 
and Edward L. Thorndike. Eleven books or monographs concerning 
the application of child study to education were listed. The health of 
the child received eight citations including a book by L. M. Terman, 
The Hygiene of the School Child. Four references to defective children 
and a similar number of reminiscent studies of childhood followed. The 
bibliography concluded with mention of the four child study journals 
then available: The Child, Child-Study, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, and the Pedagogical Seminary. 


Arnold Gesell, one of Hall’s proteges, eventually combined pediatric 
and psychological interests in his meticulous patient studies of mental 
and physical development in children (Gesell, 1952). After taking his 
degree in psychology, he had studied medicine in order to learn more 
about the physical bases and psychological processes of growth. In 
1911 while connected with Yale University, he was assigned space in the 
New Haven Dispensary for the establishment of a psycho-clinic for 
children. This was the beginning of the Yale Clinic of Child Develop- 
ment. In 1924 came his first contact with cinema when he prepared 
a film on the behavior development of the pre-school child from early 
infancy to school entrance. One of his first major works, The Mental 
Growth of the Pre-School Child, appeared in 1925. This volume was 
one of a long series devoted to what are now his well known studies of 
child development. About 1926, the Clinic started to take on its 
modern form, complete with one way vision screens, research associates 
and a systematic plan for the recording of infant behavior. 


One of the first systematic studies of physical and mental growth 
in a variety of its manifestations was carried on under B. T. Baldwin, 
director of the Iowa Child Welfare Station from 1917 to 1928. In 
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1921 Baldwin published a classic study of the physical growth of chil- 
dren with primary emphasis on anthropometric measures. He worked 
out the growth curves of these measures including some for individual 
children, repeatedly measured. 


In 1922 W. F. Dearborn started the so-called Harvard Growth 
Study in which he followed a population of children from the time 
they entered the first grade until they finished high school (1938, 1941). 
Both mental aad physical tests were used. 


The technique of longitudinal study was followed at various other 
so-called institutes of child welfare which began to function throughout 
the country during these years. Funds from Laura Spellman Rock- 
efeller and the General Education Board supported this development. 
In addition to those already mentioned, institutes at the University of 
Minnesota, the University of California, the Merrill-Palmer School and 
the Fels Research Institute became active, especially in areas where long 
continued studies of children of wide scope were necessary. In 1935 the 
Society for Research in Child Development was organized. 


The Influence of Schools of Psychology. Behaviorism, psycho- 
analysis and the Gestalt psychologies had appeared on the psychological 
scene before the beginning of the period under discussion. However, 
some time elapsed before their impact upon educational psychology 
was perceptible. The onset of their influences occurred in the twenties 
and thirties. 


The militant espousal of an objective approach, the behaviorism 
of John B. Watson, had made its appearance beginning in 1912, culmin- 
ating in his 1919 publication, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Be- 
haviorist. It took some years for its effect to be seen in educational 
circles. 


What is the nature and extent of the effect of behaviorism upon 
educational psychology? Butts and Cremin (1953) consider behaviorism 
to have performed the function of serving as a more extreme version 
of associationism. They do not go on to cite specific instances of its effect 
upon education. In fact, here or elsewhere, specific influences of be- 
haviorism upon educational psychology are not too evident. An illus- 
tration drawn from a review of behaviorism is relevant. In 1988 Harrell 
and Harrison (1938) published a paper entitled, “The Rise and Fall 
of Behaviorism.” They cite 426 references. These references were 
searched for items of educational import. They mention incidentally 
that J. S. Gray (1935) wrote a manual of educational psychology from 
the standpoint of a strict objectivist. This is their only reference to 
educational psychology. Turning to this manual, in the preface Gray 
made it clear that he adheres to no specific school, and that he wished 
to stress objective data, particularly what he called, “biological data,” 
leading him to stress such work as that of C. J. Herrick, G. E. Coghill, 
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and C. M. Child. No evidence is available to the writer about the 
reception of the book. Others similar in spirit and addressed to 
problems in educational psychology do not seem to have been pub- 
lished. To return to Harrell and Harrison, search of their bibliography 
reveals one reference in the Journal of Educational Psychology, one in 
the Hibbert Journal and one in School and Society. Searching their 
contents showed that one had but an incidental mention and both of 
the others were critical of behaviorism. Of course, I am confident that 
if a patient, complete search was made of educational periodicals 
other articles referring to behaviorism would undoubtedly be found. 
However, no article of this sort seemed to have reached the stature of 
being considered as a major contribution to educational psychology 
so far as the writer is aware. One is left with the impression that 
behaviorism during these years (or later) did not have much specific 
effect upon educational psychology. 


The Gestalt psychologies arising from the work of Wertheimer, 
Kohler, Koffka, and Lewin came into educational psychology in a 
variety of ways. The publication of the book by R. M. Ogden (1926), 
Psychology in Education, called attention to the value of Gestalt psy- 
chology to students of educational psychology. In 1931 Seltsam was 
stimulated to report the main contentions of Gestalt psychology in the 
Journal of Educational Psychology, because of what he said was an in- 
creasing interest and concern with this approach for which he sited 
specific instances. The effect of Gestalt psychology upon education has 
helped to give an integrationist view of human behavior. The influence 
of Gestalt psychology was probably enhanced by its affinity with the 
independently developed progressive education movement. As Carr 
(1934) indicated, Gestalt psychology and progressive education have 
many points of compatibility, if not identity. He suggested as illustra- 
tion, the Dewey-Kirkpatrick principles of total rather than isolated 
learning, and their premise that parts of learning should be learned in 
relationships to the whole to which they belong. A number of parallels 
are dealt with in detail. Not only has Gestalt psychology integrated to 
an extent with progressive education, but it has also served a function, 
in the view of many workers, as a corrective to the extremes of connec- 
tionism and behaviorism (e. g., Butts & Cremin, 1953). The influence 
of the work of Lewin upon social psychology and, indirectly, upon 
social psychology of childhood is self-evident. 


It is probable that no one would deny that psychoanalysis had an 
influence upon educational psychology. As was the case with behavior- 
ism, it is difficult to be specific about this matter. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that its influence has probably been indirect in that 
some other vehicle such as child guidance clinics, the progressive educa- 
tion movement, mental hygiene and the like, were first influenced, and 
they in turn influenced educational psychology. That it has had an in- 
fluence is attested to by the study performed by Park (1931). She 
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analyzed the contents of general psychology texts and found that not 
a single one of the books examined published between 1917 and 1930 
failed to show, either explicitly or implicitly, the influence of psycho- 
analytic doctrines. She concluded that this influence increased steadily 
between 1910 and 1930. It is plausible to believe that psychoanalysis 
had an influence upon guiding the thinking of educational psychologists 
in the direction of emphasis on the importance of the early years, 
stress on the irrational facets of the child’s makeup, on the necessity 
of warmth and permissiveness and, more generally, on increased at- 
tention to all facets of the personality and makeup of the child rather 
than to his mind or intellect alone. 


Courses in Educational Psychology. Using 1927-1930 as the base 
years, Gates (1932) analyzed various studies concerned with the pro- 
grams of courses in educational psychology in representative teacher 
training institutions. By and large, these studies had all found a con- 
siderable increase in the total number of courses over those offered 
during the previous decade. As Gates indicates, the expansion con- 
sisted mainly of developing as separate courses some of the topics 
formerly treated more briefly in the general courses in educational 
psychology. He also attributed the increase to the fact that there has 
been a lengthening of teacher training with the older types of two- 
year normal schools increasing their offerings to three or four years. 
Meanwhile, the liberal arts colleges had been adding to their curricula 
a sufficient number of courses in education to meet the requirements 
for a teachers certificate. Up to this time this had been a relatively in- 
frequent practice. 


The Concept of Evaluation. It was during the thirties that Ralph 
W. Tyler of Ohio State University and his associates gave “a new di- 
rection” to measurement through the concept of evaluation (Smith & 
Tyler, 1942). The term refers to measurement of student progress, not 
so much in terms of achievement as the term is ordinarily used, but 
rather in terms of the broader social objectives of education. This 
means that a value scale is substituted for a measurement scale. Meas- 
urement is a matter of “moreness.” Value has to do with appropriateness, 
which falls on an optimum point along a scale with the rest of the scale 
extending on both sides of this point (Scates, 1947). In this perspec- 
tive, amounts beyond this optimum may be as damaging as having too 
little. The nature of evaluation and some of the cautions in its con- 
ceptual application are given in Lorge (1941). 


Progressive Education. In a report published in 1941, a commit- 
tee of the Progressive Education Association (Baker, 1941) reported an 
analysis and summary of recent comparative research studies of old 
and new methods in education. The committee that wrote this report 
was chaired by G. Durwood Baker, a superintendent of schools, and 
had as some of its members R. Travers, A. Eurich, I. Lorge, P. J. Rulon, 
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R. Tyler, Elizabeth Woods and J. W. Wrightstone. In the preface they 
state that it was only during the ’30’s that public school systems through- 
out the country attacked the problem of revising and modernizing their 
courses of study. This volume is an important summarization of what 
has been referred to as progressive education. They define progressive- 
ism as carrying out a great deal of the learning going on in the school 
through activities at the expense of a smaller amount of time spent 
in routine drill. They also emphasized the importance of training for 
a living, learning by doing, and educating for participation in society. 
All these are to be carried through by an integrated curriculum, i.e., 
drawing upon any field of knowledge that will assist the child in ful- 
filling these objectives. 


After reporting a variety of surveys and studies comparing and 
contrasting older and newer methods of teaching they reached the con- 
clusions that the newer methods do not result in the loss of academic 
proficiency in the usual school subjects and that, invariably, there is a 
definite gain in such characteristics as initiative, skill in dealing with 
problems, and knowledge of world affairs and social participation. They 
also point out, as an implication of the evidence, that each child has 
an individuality of his own and that learning in the school must be con- 
tinuous and not a thing apart. 


School Achievement. W. S. Monroe (1945) in contrasting the 
measurement of school achievement of 1945 with that of 1920 points 
to the sheer increase in number and kinds of tests, but stresses the in- 
genuity shown in devising new types of objective exercises, greater at- 
tention to the compatability of the exercises and the abilities one is 
attempting to measure, and greater attention and complexity of item 
analysis. 


Reading. According to Gray (1960), since 1920 the scope of studies 
of reading have broadened considerably. Since that time recognition 
has come that this field includes problems that arise before the children 
begin to actually read and that studies of adult readers are also neces- 
sary and relevant. Increased appreciation of the complexity in the 
problem of reading is also apparent. 


Learning. In 1940 Stroud published a careful selective review of 
studies of learning in the school situation. Despite this selectivity he 
referred to 256 titles. He closed the review with general evaluative 
statements which are of interest. He concluded: (1) that the discrep- 
ancies between the laboratory and school setting is not a serious 
obstacle to interpretation; and (2) that the research in the school setting 
compares not too unfavorably with that done in the laboratory, al- 
though not as good as the very best done in the laboratory. He 
goes on to a plea for closer cooperation between experimental and 
educational psychologists. Munn (1942), reached a somewhat different 
conclusion after reviewing the classroom application of learning. Al- 
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though there are leads, he feels that in most instances application to 
classroom conditions and curricular materials is yet to be worked out. 
He sketched the two extremes of the positions taken by various edu- 
cational psychologists. On one hand, there are those who would 
transfer practically any kind of results of the study of learning to the 
classroom; at the other, there are those who consider relevant only 
those studies performed in the classroom itself. He feels the truth lies 
between the extremes. 


The 1942 or Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Brubacher, 1942, Henry, 1942) is a landmark in the his- 
tory of educational psychology. It was devoted to the psychology of 
iearning. The first of the two sections was concerned with theories of 
learning. Guthrie, Hull and Lewin presented their own views of learn- 
ing while connectionism was represented by articles by Gates and by 
Sandford, and field theory by Hartmann as well as by Lewin. An at- 
tempt at a reconciliation of the learning theories by McConnell closed 
this section of the Yearbook. He finds in their accounts points of syn- 
thesis and reconciliation. In fact, he lists nine points of similarity. He 
is commendably cautious in his interpretation, hoping that the consid- 
eration of the theories will stimulate further research. The second major 
section of the report (Henry, 1942) was concerned with the implica- 
tions for education of the various viewpoints expressed in the first 
section. Ryans discussed the implications for motivation; J. E. Anderson 
those for emotional behavior; Stroud those for practice; Horn those for 
language and meaning; Brownell those for problem solving; and Bus- 
well those for the organization and reference to the curriculum. 


Social Psychology. It is prophetic that in 1941 Trow called atten- 
tion to the fact that most educational psychologists had been content to 
limit themselves to the psychology of the individual, while neglecting 
the social facets of his behavior. The pressures for attention to social 
factors came not so much from educational psychologists as from so- 
called progressive educators, curriculum specialists, youth leaders and 
the like. Dewey, was, of course, a prime force in this plea for the 
child to be seen as a social being. 


The studies in social psychology relevant to education seem to 
have been published toward the end of the period of the recent past. 
To be sure, there had been earlier research descriptive of social de- 
velopment in the normative sense but little research on how this devel- 
opment took place or on the dynamics of the social forces impinging 
on the child. In the years between 1927 and 1939 Lehmann and Witty 
(1927) published on play activities, Maller (1929) gave his report 
on cooperation and competition, Goodenough (1931) published her 
extensive study of anger in young children, Isaacs’ book on social devel- 
opment (1933) was published, the study of childhood conflicts by 
Jersild and Markey (1935) appeared, Lois Murphy (1937) published 
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her book on social behavior and personality, Lewin, Lippitt, and White 
(1939) published a major paper on “social climates,” and in the same 
year Dollard and his associates (1939) published their book on frus- 
tration and aggression. These developments in social psychology were 
important pioneer steps leading to the present day concern with the 
social aspects of educational psychology. Before these and similar 
studies made their appearance, educational psychology was primarily 
oriented toward increasing the efficiency of the learning of the formal 
subject matters of education, as the preceding discussion shows. 


By 1941, the beginning of the extended present, this orientation is 
seen only as a point of departure since learning takes place everywhere 
and in all situations whether scholastic or not. The task of the school 
had broadened beyond imparting formal knowledge and skills. The 
doctrine of the “whole child” brought in its wake concern over the 
social and personal development of the child. This state of affairs 
broadened the scope of educational psychology, but it also tended to 
blur the nature and extent of educational psychology. Guiding develop- 
ment in the schools had become increasingly complex. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The comments that close this brief survey of educational psychology 
are confined to some reflections on two of the major trends exhibited. 


Another paper (Watson, to be published), concerned with the 
present status of educational psychology and of educational psychol- 
ogists, is relevant in considering the significance of the facts that have 
been brought forth in this paper. In this other paper the nature of 
educational psychology is shown by presenting descriptions of its scope 
by various authorities, by examining available information about under- 
graduate course offerings, by comparing the content of textbooks in 
the field, by analyzing contributions to it from various other areas of 
psychology, and by discussing its reciprocal contributions to these areas 
of psychology. In the paper in question, there is also consideration of 
educational psychologists in terms of their number, their rate of growth, 
the positions they hold, the training they receive, the research they 
carry on, the values they hold, and the prestige afforded them by their 
colleagues. Thereafter, the various steps being taken to remedy some 
of the weaknesses that are recognized as existing in educational psy- 
chology and among educational psychologists are surveyed. It is sig- 
nificant that the major finding about the present status of educational 
psychology is widespread dissatisfaction expressed both by psychologists 
within the field and those outside of it. More specifically, educational 
psychology is found to have diminished in prestige; research in the 
field is felt to be uneven, and, on the whole, disappointing; feelings 
of estrangement are evidenced between psychologists in general and 
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educational psychologists, and a field is noted that while broadening 
in scope is losing its former co-ordination. Can we see from this his- 
torical survey any of the roots of these sources of dissatisfaction? If 
one stands back from the mass of historical details that were presented 
and tries to see the broad outline, the reviewer suggests that two trends 
may be discerned. 


First, there has been an overwhelming emphasis in educational 
psychology upon the practical application of psychology. Theoretical 
issues have been neglected. Unless it is argued this reviewer has been 
guilty of selective projection in writing this account so as to overstress 
the applied aspect and minimize the theoretical, this conclusion seems 
self-evident. There is a relative lack of theoretical orientation in edu- 
cational psychology. Throughout the time span of the historical survey 
the research problems appear to be selected primarily because of prag- 
matic interests. Perhaps not since Dewey has there been a strong 
theoretical guideline for the conduct of research in educational psy- 
chology. In a sense the connectionism of Thorndike was a militant 
espousal of the lack of necessity for a theoretical orientation. Behavior- 
ism, psychoanalysis and Gestalt theory, although they made some im- 
pression on educational psychology, arose outside of the field and did 
nothing more than modify it in some respects. In no way can it be 
said that any or all of them did anything to revolutionize the field. The 
theoretical orientations that guide modern approaches to learning seem 
to have made astonishingly little impression upon research or applica- 
tion of the psychology of learning to the problems of educational psy- 
chology. They are not the foundation upon which educational psychol- 
ogists build their work. 


Second, the field of educational psychology has become more com- 
plex as the vision of what it encompasses has broadened. Originally 
concerned with learning and measurement, its scope has been extended 
with each succeeding generation, to the point where now the newest 
extension is social educational or educational social psychology. When 
one is reminded that this reviewer quite deliberately omitted considera- 
tion of the professional service functions, such as those in clinical and 
counseling activities which are also broadening the field, and confined 
himself to teaching and research, this sense of a broadened field is 
heightened. As educational psychology becomes broader, it continues 
to train its own specialists in whatever is the particular new area in 
question. Consequently, there is more and more separation of educa- 
tional psychologists from the rest of their brethren. Most often trained 
in different schools, on different subject matter, and taking jobs in 
separate places of employment, they continue to lose contact with the 
rest of the psychological fraternity. At least in these respects the history 
of educational psychology shows that the field has not as yet realized 
its full potential. 
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INFORMATION-GATHERING IN DIAGNOSTIC 
PROBLEM-SOLVING: A PRELIMINARY REPORT’ 


EDITH D. NEIMARK 
New York University 


The purpose of the experimental program outlined below is to de- 
termine the effect upon diagnostic problem solving behavior of various 
aspects of the problem situation itself. Four criteria dictated the de- 
velopment of a task for this purpose: (a) aspects of the problem itself 
(e.g information available, information required for solution, etc.) 
should be capable of specification and manipulation in a quantitative 
fashion; (b) just as much of the S’s pre-solution behavior as possible 
should be directly observable and measurable; (c) the task should not 
required special knowledge or skills; (d) the task should maintain S in- 
terest through a series of comparable problems. The task which 
emerged is formally similar to a test developed by Glaser, Damrin and 
Gardner (1954) and to the logic tasks developed by a number of in- 
vestigators (e.g. John and Miller, 1957; Moore and Anderson, 1954). 
Our concern differs from that of previous investigators in greater em- 
phasis upon task variables per se and in greater concern with observing 
the development of the solution process than its end product. 


Experimental task. The S is presented with a problem board con- 
taining m movable shutters and an answer sheet containing a patterns 
each composed of m binary elements (black or white circles). A simple 
example for which m=5 and a=4 appears in Fig. 1. The S is told that 
one of the patterns on the answer sheet is presented in his board and 
that if he opened all the shutters he could see it, but that the object 
of the experiment is to determine which of the patterns is in the board 
by opening as few shutters as possible. Each time S opens a shutter he 
is to write the letter designating the position of the shutter on the ap- 
propriate line of his answer sheet and across the face of all alternatives 
which are eliminated as possible answers by the information received 
from moving that shutter. When S has eliminated all but one pattern 
he writes the number of that pattern in the line labelled “answer,” 
checks his answer, and proceeds to the next problem. The board con- 
tains space for loading as many as eight consecutive problems. 

For the majority of studies reported below Air Force recruits served 


1 The work reported was begun in 1956 at Lackland A.F.B. under ARDC Project No. 7740 and 
is continuing at the present time. Although a number of individual experiments have been reported 
(mostly at M.P.A. meetings) no published report is available and none will be attempted until 
the projected series is completed. The present paper is a brief preliminary report of the program, 
procedures and progress to date. 

_ The following people have participated in subject running and/or data analysis; their 
assistance is gratefully acknowledged: John A. Roller, James McDade, Lionel Dildy, Roland Rose- 
brock, all of USAF, and Harold Wagner, NYU 
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Figure 1. A. Schematic of a problem board containing five movable shutters with shutters 
E and C open. B. Array of four patterns which might be presented in the problem board. Only 
pattern 4 can be the answer to the problem in the board at A. 


as Ss; more recently college students have been used. Although the 
two S populations are comparable with respect to range of age and in- 
telligence, the college population contains girls as well as boys. To date, 
however, we have found no statistically significant sex differences. 


Response measures. Many facets of S’s problem solving behavior 
are directly measurable in this experimental situation. The most ob- 
vious measure, (a) number of correct answers, turns out to be an ex- 
tremely insensitive one since most Ss get all their problems correct. 
Moreover, as is usually the case, number of correct answers tells very 
little above how S came up with the particular answer. (b) Total 
time to solution tends to be lawfully related to a number of variables 
but, again, it throws little light on the underlying thought processes. 
(c) Number of shutters opened per problem (which will be called 
number of moves hereafter) provides a simple gross measure of the 
amount of information gathering activity preceding solution. The vari- 
ables to which this measure is related will be discussed below. The 
best measure of a S’s information gathering behavior is provided by 
(d) the mean expected informational outcome of S’s moves on a prob- 
lem. This measure will be called a strategy score for the sake of brevity; 
the name is not meant to imply any unobservable planning behavior 
on the part of S. The strategy score is determined by taking the in- 
formational value of each of the two possible outcomes of a move, 
weighting by the relative frequency of each outcome on the answer 
sheet, and summing the weighted values. For example, if S chose 
shutter A of Fig. 1 he would get two bits of information if a black 
circle appeared and only .415 bits if a white circle appeared. The 
circle in position A is black on only one of the patterns and white on 
the other three. Thus, the expected informational outcome of shutter 
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A as a first move will be .75 (.415)+.25(2.0)=.811. This value is 
directly obtainable from tabled values of —p logsp. The S’s strategy 
score for a problem is the mean of the individual move values computed 
in this fashion. 


Although the strategy score is generally negatively correlated with 
number of moves (Glaser and Schwarz, 1954), it does provide some 
unique information. The maximum attainable strategy score 
is 1.0, which occurs only when S chooses a series of moves such that 
each move halves the remaining number of possible answers. Except 
under unusual circumstances, this strategy should generally be the most 
efficient one to adopt since it maximizes the expected informational 
yield (Goldbeck, Bernstein, Hillix, and Marx, 1957). Thus, strategy 
scores approaching unity reflect rational information gathering; low 
strategy scores indicate gambling on getting a lot of information 
quickly. 


The fifth measure is a measure of S’s efficiency in utilizing the in- 
formation he has obtained. It is gotten by comparing the information 
available from a move with the information S actually obtains (as in- 
ferred from alternatives bearing the letter of a shutter position across 
their face) and is expressed as the ratio of the two values. At the 
present time data on information utilization have not been analyzed 
in detail. 


Independent variables. The response measures listed above are 
being studied in relation to three broad categories of independent vari- 
ables: (a) informational aspects of the problem; (b) reinforcement 
and training conditions; (c) information costs. Under the first head- 
ing one obvious variable is the total amount of information needed, 
which may be measured in bits of information. The amount of in- 
formation needed for solution is a linear function of loge of the num- 
ber of alternative solution patterns. Results of a study comparing so- 
lution behavior of independent groups given arrays containing 8, 16, 
or 32 patterns show that both number of moves to solution and total 
time to solution are increasing linear functions of log, number of pat- 
terns, a. Strategy scores, on the other hand, are independent of a. 
Thus, the more information S needs for solution the more he collects, 
but the nature of the collecting procedure is independent of amount. 
Furthermore, the relation between amount of information needed and 
number of information-getting moves is predictable from information 
theoretic considerations. 


Information gathering behavior would a priori seem to be a function 
not only of the amount of information needed but also of the amount 
and kind of information available. The amount and kind of informa- 
tion available to S in the present study is determined by (a) the pat- 
terns of the answer sheet, and (b) the particular problem presented 
in the board (the correct answer). Each of these two information 
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sources, in turn, has been quantitatively characterized and manipulated 
as an independent variable. 


The array of patterns on an answer sheet is characterized in terms 
of the frequency distribution of expected informational outcome, EF, 
of each of the m possible moves as a first move. For example, consid- 
ering each of the five possible moves of the four patterns in Fig. 1 as a 
first move, two moves (C and E) have an expected informational outcome 
of one bit; two (A and D) have an expected informational outcome 
of .811 bits; and one (B) has an expected informational outcome of 0 
bits. The mean of this frequency distribution is E,;=.724 bits. In all 
studies to date the mean and variance of the E, distribution have been 
held approximately constant and the form of the distribution has been 
varied: rectangular, unimodal, or multimodal. Although both moves 
and strategy scores appear to be affected by the form of the E, dis- 
tribution, strategies seem to be the more directly affected measure. In 
general, bimodal E, frequency distributions containing only two wide- 
ly different E, values (rational or gambling moves) seem to make for 
more rapid adoption of appropriate information gathering strategies. 
The Ss are most confused when confronted with (a) a large heterogenous 
distribution of E, values, or (b) a homogenous distribution of E,=1 
(i.e. information maximizing moves). The latter finding was reported 
earlier by Goldbeck, et al (1957). 


The information associated with each specific pattern is also char- 
acterized by a frequency distribution, in this case, of information 
which would actually be obtained from each move as a first move, |). 
The mean informational outcome for a pattern, I, was systematically 
manipulated for a variety of E, distributions.2 The results show an 
inverse relationship between I and number of moves; i.e. patterns 
containing more informative elements are solved in fewer moves. If 
one assumed that Ss chose moves at random until a problem is solved, 
then number of moves, N, should be a hyperbolic function of I. On 
the other hand, if one assumes that Ss always adopt an information 
maximizing strategy, then N would be independent of I—which it clear- 
ly is not. The failure of both models to describe the empirical func- 
tion suggested by a sizeable number of data points suggests the non- 
startling conclusion that Ss are neither completely logical nor complete- 
ly random in their information gathering behavior. Strategy scores, by 
the way, bear no apparent systematic relation to I (except to the ex- 
tent that I is involved in the manipulation of reinforcement schedules). 


At a more practical level the finding of a relationship between N 
and I provides an a priori basis for the development of problem sets 
of comparable difficulty; for a given E; distribution problems of equal 
I value are solved in about the same number of moves. 

2 The values of I for the patterns of Fig. 1 are .583 bits for patterns 1 & 


4 ( 
1.0)) and .556 bits for patterns 2 and 3 (1/5(.415+0+1.0+.415+1.0) 
this array is .724 bits (1/5(.811+0+1.00+.811+1.00) ). 


1/5(2.0+0+1.+.415+ 
). The value of E for 
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For the investigation of reinforcement effects we used answer sheets 
with a bimodal E, distribution;? i.e. the patterns were so constructed 
that each move had either a maximum expected informational out- 
come (white circle on half of the a patterns and black on the rest) 
or a low expected informational outcome (black circle on only one of 
the a patterns). These two classes of move will be called safe and 
gambling respectively. In order to establish differential reinforcement 
of S’s choice among moves, the pattern arrays were so constructed that 
all gambling moves “paid off” on the same one pattern. Thus, relative 
frequency of reinforcement for gambling was readily manipulated 
through selection of the patterns used as problems. The results of 
several studies show both moves and strategy scores to be decreasing 
linear functions of the proportion of problems on which gambling is 
rewarded, 


Comparison of group learning curves of strategy scores on suc- 
cessive trials obtained in an early study suggested an analogy to partial 
reinforcement in that groups given partial reinforcement for gambling 
seemed to be approaching the same asymptotic gambling strategy as 
groups given continuous reinforcement for gambling (problems in which 
gambling always paid off) but they did so at a lower rate. How- 
ever, when all groups were given an additional series of problems in 
which gambling was never rewarded (extinction) there was very lit- 
tle evidence of differential resistance to extinction. Rather, all groups 
rapidly learned to adopt a safe strategy. Thus, manipulation of the 
proportion of trials on which gambling is rewarded does not seem to 
be equivalent to partial reinforcement. In view of the fact that an 
“unreinforced” gambling move does yield some information, and that 
choice of a safe move when a gamble would have been reinforced 
slows the ultimate solution by very little, the more appropriate 
analogy would seem to be to amount of reinforcement. 


Very rapid transfer has also been found for groups which differed 
on initial training with respect to the number of patterns presented in 
the solution array. When groups trained on problems with 8, 16, or 
32 patterns on an answer sheet were switched to problems with 32 
possible answers there were no differences among groups either in 
moves or strategy scores. In fact, the only variable which we have 
found to have any differential effect upon transfer is the form of the E, 
distribution on the pre-transfer series. Unfortunately, we do not have 
much systematic data as yet on the nature of the effect of E, frequency 
distribution upon transfer. 


It would seem intuitively obvious that when information is expen- 
sive S will try to make do with less. Moreover, it would seem rea- 
sonable that the type of information gathering strategy adopted 
should be influenced by S’s past history of reinforcement: e.g. high 
information costs will increase the tendency to gamble if gambling 


3 Frequency distributions of E, such that for m/2 moves E,=1 and for m/2 E,=-544. 
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has paid off in the past and vice versa. Although our data show trends 
in the expected direction neither information cost as a main effect 
nor the information cost x reinforcement history interaction is statistical- 
ly significant. Score points in a competitive game were used in the 
above experiment. It may be that more meaningful (e.g. monetary) 
information costs would have a greater effect. 


Summary. An experimental program designed to study diagnostic 
problem solving in relation to the problem itself is described. Three 
classes of independent variables were employed: informational aspects 
of the problem, training conditions, and information costs. The ex- 
perimental task required $ to determine which one of a number of 
patterns in a solution array was concealed beneath his problem board 
by obtaining information concerning as few of the elements as possible. 
Each S did a series of from 4 to 16 successive problems depending 
upon the conditions for his group. 


Two response measures were considered in relation to the ex- 
perimental variables. The first, number of information getting moves, 
is a more superficial measure of solution behavior which is determined 
by the more immediate specific informational aspects of a problem 
such as number of alternative solution patterns and specific pattern 
chosen as a problem. The quality of S’s information gathering be- 
havior is described by his strategy score. This measure tends to be 
relatively independent of specific informational aspects of the problem 
and to be influenced by more general informational characteristics such 
as the form of the distribution of information available. 


With respect to learning variables such as number of trials and 
schedule of reinforcement both response measures are similarly af- 
fected. Learning, as inferred from decreased moves and more ef- 
ficient strategies, takes place over a series of trials. Distinct strategies 
can be developed through a schedule of differential reinforcement. 
Transfer is positive and rapid. Finally, with respect to information 
costs, the present results are inconclusive. 
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BRIGHTNESS ENHANCEMENT WITH MICROSECOND 
PULSES’ 


W. L. GULICK 


University of Delaware 


Psycho-physical studies concerning visual perception are normally 
conducted under conditions wherein stimulation of the eye extends for 
indefinite periods of time. The use of intermittent stimulation in which 
the display of the stimulus is controlled temporarily has been restricted 
primarily to inquiries of fusion. There are, however, several visual 
phenomena which depend upon intermittent stimulation besides fusion 
(c.f.f.). Bartley (1936), for example, lists marginal flicker, course flicker, 
border flutter, glitter, and phase overlay as discrete perceptual experi- 
ences produced by undulatory stimulation below the rate required for 
fusion. 


Perhaps the best known sub-fusion phenomenon in visual perception 
is the Briicke effect.2 This effect refers to an enhancement of brightness 
at certain sub-fusion flicker rates which exceeds the brightness which 
would normally be perceived by an observer if the light source were 
steady. 


Whenever a steady source of light is interrupted in such a way that 
the light and dark phases of the cycle are equal in duration, two percep- 
tual changes occur. First, the magnitude of the sensation of brightness 
is reduced by one-half provided that the rate of interruption is higher 
than the rate required for c.f.f. (Talbot-Plateau law); and second, pro- 
gressive reductions in flicker rate are accompanied by an enhancement 
of brightness which appears maximal for rates between eight and ten 
flashes per second (Bartley, 1939). 


In his earlier work, Bartley demonstrated that the enhancement of 
brightness decreased as the light-dark ratio changed so that light oc- 
cupied a larger proportion of the total light-dark cycle. Nevertheless, 
under conditions of interrupted transmitted light, “the point at which 
maximum brightness is achieved occurs at a constant flash rate regard- 
less of the light-dark ratio” (Bartley, 1941, p. 137). 


Recently Bartley, Paczewitz, and Valsi (1957) have shown that 
under certain conditions of intermittent photic stimulation there is a 


1The author expresses his gratitude to Mr. E. E. Podolnick, Department of Psychology, Bucknell 
University, for his assistance in analyzing data. 


2The term Briicke effect is the common denotation for the perceptual effect of brightness en- 
hancement produced by flicker. To distinguish between reflected and transmitted light in pro- 
ducing this perceptual experience, Bartley refers to the brightness enhancement produced by the 
latter means as the Bartley effect. The more common usage is held to in this paper. 
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range of increased brightness which exceeds the level predicted from 
an extrapolation of Talbot's law, but falls short of the level one would 
expect under conditions of continuous stimulation.® When brightness 
from intermittent stimulation falls between these limits, Bartley et al. 
refer to this as the range of intermediate effectiveness (IR). The en- 
hancement is too small to meet the conditions of the Briicke effect, and 
yet some enhancement does occur. 


Based upon the early work of Bartley one might make two predic- 
tions: first, as the fraction of the total light-dark cycle devoted to light 
becomes smaller and smaller, the enhancement of brightness at sub- 
fusion flicker rates will become greater and greater; and second, the 
rate of flicker which produces maximum brightness enhancement is 
independent of the light-dark ratio. It should be pointed out, however, 
that both of these predictions are based upon the result of studies in 
which the light-dark ratios varied over a very narrow range (from 1:1 
to 8:1). 


The purpose of the present experiment was to consider the efficacy 
of these two predictions under conditions wherein the light-dark ratio 
was widely different from those employed previously. In particular, 
two questions were asked. First, does the Briicke effect occur when 
the light phase is exceedingly small as compared with the duration of 
the dark phase. Second, if the Briicke effect does not occur under these 
conditions, is there any enhancement of brightness over the level pre- 
dicted by an extrapolation of the Talbot level which could be inter- 
preted within the framework of Bartley’s intermediate range (IR). In 
this instance, of course, the brightness would have a magnitude in ex- 
cess of the extrapolated Talbot level but less than the brightness mag- 
nitude produced by the same intensity of light applied continuously. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Seven Ss, aged 18-21 years, were employed in this study. 
Each S met a visual acuity criterion of 1.0 (corrected), and each was 
naive about brightness enhancement and the purpose of the experiment. 


Apparatus. The experiment was conducted in a darkened light- 
proof room. The visual field consisted entirely of two circular patches 
of light. The diameters of the light sources each subtended 1° of visual 
angle, and their centers were separated by a visual angle of 15°. 


The light to S’s right was produced by a photostimulator (Grass, 
Model PS-2) placed behind a diffusion screen. The duration of the 
light pulse equalled 10 microseconds, and the frequency of presentation 
was continuously variable from 1 to 100 flashes per second. It should 


3Some writers, notably Bartley, refer to a Talbot level below c.f.f. Inasmuch as Talbot’s law 
does not apply under conditions of flicker, the present author indicates that the level of bright- 
ness used as the reference for measures of brightness enhancement is actually an extrapolation 
of Talbot’s law. 
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be pointed out that although the peak intensity of the photostimulator 
was equal to 93,750 candles, at a flash rate of 28 per second (approxi- 
mate rate for c.f.f.) the Talbot level equalled 26 candles. Since the pulse 
duration of 10 microseconds was constant, variations in flash rate pro- 
duced variations in light-dark ratios, and therefore, in Talbot levels 
as well. 


The light to S’s left was produced by an incandescent source placed 
behind a diffusion screen. Tinted filters were placed between this source 
and its diffusion screen in order to match the spectrum of the photo- 
stimulator source. The spectrum was practically flat from 400 to 700 
millimicra. 


The S controlled the intensity of the comparison light (the steady 
light to his left) with an autotransformer. In the first phase of the ex- 
periment S also controlled the frequency of the standard light (the in- 
termittent light to his right). 


Procedure. After acuity measures were completed, the S was 
seated at a table and his head was braced in a head-rest. The S viewed 
the stimuli monocularly with the preferred eye. Seven minutes were 
taken for dark adaptation during which the S was instructed as to how 
to vary the flash rate of the standard stimulus and the intensity of 
the comparison light. The S was allowed to look back and forth from 
one light to the other as many times as he wished. 


In the first phase of the experiment the S$ set the intermittent light 
at fusion. Two ascending and two descending trials were used. Once 
the c.f.f. was determined, the E set the flash rate to equal the mean 
flash rate of S’s four judgments. The S then adjusted the comparison 
stimulus to match the brightness of the fused light. Autotransformer 
dial settings were later calibrated for their concomitant brightness using 
a Macbeth illuminometer. 


In the second phase of the experiment S was required to match 
with the comparison stimulus the brightness of the standard when the 
flash rate of the standard was set by E to equal 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, and 
100 flashes per second. The order of flash rates was varied systemati- 
cally for each S, and for each flash rate each § made two brightness 
judgments. 


To reduce kinesthetic cues, S was instructed after each setting of the 
autotransformer to remove his hand from the control knob and place 
it in his lap. Thereafter the E set the initial brightness of the comparison 
stimulus so that S would ascend or descend to reach equality in each 
flash rate condition. The S was allowed to reverse direction if he so 
wished. 


Most Ss were able to make a brightness judgment in about 30 sec- 
onds. Two minutes elapsed between successive settings except on the 
occasion of the beginning of replication, when S rested for five minutes. 
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RESULTS 


Data from this experiment show that some form of brightness en- 
hancement occurred when the light-dark ratio approximated 1:5 x 10*. 
Summary data are presented in Figure 1 showing the mean brightness 
adjustment in apparent foot-candles for all Ss for each of the seven flash 
rate conditions (solid circles). Here it may be seen that the flash rates 
above c.f.f. (32, 64, and 100 flashes per second) produced brightnesses 
which were related linearly with the intensity of the intermittent 
stimulus as determined by the light-dark ratio according to the Talbot 
law. The second function (open circles) represents the Talbot level, 
and it represents the change in brightness for intensity values of the 
intermittent stimulus computed according to Talbot’s law for the light- 
dark ratios which obtained under each of the flash rate conditions. 


Flash rate per second 
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Figure. 1. The solid-circle function shows the mean brightness in apparent foot-candles 
for seven Ss of an intermittent light at each of seven flash rates. The open-circle function rep- 
resents the Talbot level and indicates the intensity of the intermittent light as it was controlled 
by the light-dark ratios obtaining under each flash rate condition. The data obtained under 
flash rates above c.f.f. show that brightness is a linear function of light energy. Below fusion, 
using an extrapolated Talbot level (dashed line), it may be seen that brightness is not related 
linearly, or even directly, with light energy. 


The brightness values obtained in this experiment confirm Talbot's 
law. For flash rates above c.f.f., brightness is a linear function of the 
intensity of the intermittent stimulus. The confirmation is reflected in 
the close approximation of the observations to the Talbot level. Under 
the conditions of slower flash rates (2, 4, 8, 16 flashes per second) the 
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perceived brightness deviated from the extrapolated Talbot level, there- 
by indicating that below c.f.f. brightness is not related linearly, or even 
directly, to the total light energy striking the eye per second. 


An analysis of variance based upon brightness values indicated 
that the flash rate conditions resulted in significantly different bright- 
ness matches (.05 level of confidence). Moreover, since the subject by 
condition interaction was not a significant source of variance, it may be 
concluded that the enhancement of brightness at slow flash rates was 
typical of the Ss used in this experiment. 


DISCUSSION 

The relationship obtained in the present experiment between in- 
tensity and brightness is complex. For rates of interruption above c.f.f. 
brightness appears to be related linearly with intensity, as controlled 
by variations in the light-dark ratio. These data simply confirm Tal- 
bot’s law. For rates below fusion, however, the relationship between 
the amount of light energy and brightness is very different. In refer- 
ence to Figure 1 it may be noted that 2 flashes per second (20 micro- 
seconds of light) and 32 flashes per second (320 microseconds of light) 
produced equivalent brightnesses. Moreover, for flash rates between 
2 and 16 per second the relationship of light energy to brightness be- 
comes inverse. 


If the brightness below fusion is compared with the brightness 
predicted by an extrapolation of Talbot levels, then the data from 
the present experiment may be considered as demonstrating some 
form of brightness enhancement since the perceived brightness always 
exceeded the predicted value. In no instance, however, did the bright- 
ness exceed that which would have obtained had the source been 
steady rather than intermittent. Accordingly, this is not the Briicke 
effect. Furthermore, enhancement was maximal at the slowest rate 
studied (2 flashes per second) rather than at rates between 8 and 16 
flashes per second where the Briicke effect is reported to be at its max- 
imum. 


The question may now be raised as to whether or not this deviation 
can legitimately be classified as brightness enhancement. When the 
rate of presentation of the flash of light was as slow as two per second, 
the subject seemed able to judge each flash independently. The bright- 
ness of a single flash is partly dependent upon the state of the eye at 
the time of presentation. At slow rates the processes involved in dark- 
adaptation would have relatively long periods in which to adapt the 
eye as compared with the periods accompanying faster rates of pre- 
sentation. Accordingly, the off period is especially important under 
conditions of intermittent stimulation. Apparently at sub-fusion rates 
the brightness of an intermittent stimulus is maximal under those con- 
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= : See 
ditions which allow the most recovery of photochemical ;substances at 
the retina between periods of stimulation. 


The brightness of a steady light viewed against a dark background 
is probably dependent upon different levels of neural excitation in the 
visual system produced by the stimulus object and its background. If 
this is so, then brightness depends primarily upon the existence of a 
difference in stimulation at discrete retinal areas as a result of an un- 
equal distribution of light energy in the visual field. The physiological 
correlate of brightness under conditions of steady continuous stimu- 
lation is therefore a spatial one. However, under conditions of inter- 
mittent stimulation a temporal correlate is added. The brightness per- 
ceived by stimulation of a particular retinal locus depends now not only 
upon differences in levels of excitation with other retinal loci, but upon 
differences in the levels of excitation within the area in question as it 
fluctuates through time. 


When the rate of interruption is fast, the temporal fluctuations in 
excitation are minimized because of the rapidity with which the light 
and dark adaptation processes alternate (Hecht, 1934). Accordingly, 
the physiological cue to brightness would involve differences in levels 
of excitation as they are distributed spatially over the visual system. At 
very slow rates of presentation it appears as though the visual system 
is quite sensitive, probably because of the favorable state of the eye 
in regard to dark-adaptation. The added cue of a temporal fluctuation 
within the area under stimulation may account for the apparent increase 
in the efficiency of brightness perception during slow rates of stimulus 
interruption. 


In addition to a consideration of light- and dark-adaptation at the 
retinal level, it is probably necessary to inquire of the nature of the 
response of various fiber types found in the mammalian eye in order to 
determine if the phenomenon observed in this experiment might be 
partly explained at post-receptor levels. 


Granit and Therman (1934, 1935) and Hartline (1938) noted 
that those fibers which normally respond to the cessation of a light 
stimulus can be inhibited by re-illumination. The temporal sequences 
noted suggest that the flash rates producing minimum brightness in 
the present experiment are in the same range as those producing maxi- 
mum inhibition of the off type fibers. If one assumes that the off dis- 
charge is important to brightness perception, then the observed inverse 
relationship obtained in this experiment may have been due to an in- 
hibitory effect of neural origin. 


Finally, mention should be made of Bartley’s alternation of re- 
sponse hypothesis (1938, 1942, 1952). According to his interpretation, 
any factor which would work toward distributing neural activity 
throughout the light-dark cycle ought to reduce brightness enhance- 
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ment. When the light occupies an exceedingly brief portion of the 
total cycle, as in the present experiment, enhancement should be great- 
est. This is indeed the case on the basis of the present findings. The 
major difficulty, however, is that Bartley et al (1957) report data show- 
ing that maximum enhancement occurred when the light occupied a 
fraction of the total cycle equal to 0.3, and that smaller fractions of 
light produced less rather than more enhancement. The data from 
Bartley et al. seem to be inconsistent both with the findings of the 
present experiment and with the alternation of response hypothesis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Each of seven Ss matched with a steady light the brightness of an 
intermittent light under seven flash rate conditions. At flash rates 
above c.f.f. the brightness of the intermittent light was linearly related 
to the light energy striking the eye per second, as determined by Tal- 
bot’s law. Below fusion brightness deviated from the predicted level as 
determined by an extrapolation of Talbot levels. Brightness was inverse- 
ly related to light energy striking the eye per second. 


This phenomenon could be interpreted as brightness enhancement 
if the extrapolated Talbot levels are used as a reference. The light-dark 
adaptation cycle and inhibition of the off discharge were offered as pos- 
sible explanations of this phenomenon. 


Based upon this experiment it is concluded that enhancement of 
brightness can occur even under conditions wherein light-dark ratios 
approximated 1 : 5 x 104, but the Briicke effect cannot be demon- 
strated under these conditions. Moreover, the rate at which maximum 
brightness is achieved does not occur at a constant flash rate which op- 
erates independently of the light-dark ratio. 
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THE RELATION OF EXTRANEOUS VISUAL 
STIMULI TO APPARENT SIZE’ 


ALVIN G. GOLDSTEIN 


University of Missouri 


The data of a visual perception experiment? were interpreted to 
show that, in a display crowded with items similar in form but of only 
two sizes, it is extremely difficult to “see” the two groups as independ- 
ent. A perceptual interaction among the stimuli was thought to be re- 
sponsible for this result. It was hypothesized that visual size judgments 
are affected by the number and position of adjacent stimuli. The pres- 
ent report describes the results of several experiments which were 
designed to test this general hypothesis. 


METHOD 


All experiments employed the psychophysical method of constant 
stimuli with two categories of judgment. Two comparison stimuli, a 
variable (V) and a fixed standard (S), were simultaneously presented 
to observers (Os) and they were required on every trial to select the 
larger of the two. Notice that “equal” or “doubtful” responses were not 
permitted. Extraneous (E) stimuli were sometimes presented in the 
vicinity of V but the O’s were informed that the E-stimuli were not in- 
volved in the judging task. The interaction of E-stimuli with S- and V- 
stimuli was the main concern of the studies. 


The experiments were designed to determine whether apparent 
size of the comparison stimuli was a function of: (a) the type of figure, 
that is, when S-, V-, and E-stimuli are all the same shape; (b) the 
number of E-stimuli; (c) the patterns or positions of the E-stimuli; 
(d) the distance between E- and V-stimuli; and (e) the type of E- 
stimuli, that is, when S- and V-stimuli differ in shape from the E-stimuli. 
For all experiments reported here the general procedure, stimulus 
presentation, etc., was identical. The comparison stimuli each sub- 
tended approximately 0.75° visual angle and both were at eye level 
separated by 2.5° visual angle. S and V were either presented alone, or 
with one to five E-stimuli situated in the 10 spatial positions shown in 


1 This research was performed by the University of Missouri under contract with International 
Business Machines Corporation under AF33(600) 31315 with the Aeronautical Systems Center 
of Air Materiel Command. 


2The topic of the experiment was the Gestalt “law” of similarity. A report of this experi- 
ment entitled “Gestalt principles, difference thresholds and pattern discrimination,” was sub- 
mitted in support of contract AF18(600)1052. 
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Fig. 1. Spatial positions of E-stimuli and comparison stimuli, S and V, as seen by the O. 
The circles in the figure are replicas of those used in one experiment; corresponding positions 
were occupied by squares and lines in the other experiments. In one-half the trials, the display 
was reversed from left to right. 


Fig. 1. and its mirror image. With only one exception (e), E-stimuli 
were always identical to V in all physical aspects and were situated ap- 
proximately 2.5° or 5° visual angle from V. Three classes of stimuli were 
used: circles (annular rings), line lengths, and outline squares. Stimuli 
were white figures (0.5 ft-Lamberts) on a dark (0.02 ft-Lamberts ) 
ground. With S physically equal to V (S=V), 32 slides were developed, 
using all combinations of zero to five E-stimuli (e.g., one slide with S 
and V alone, 5 slides with a single E-stimulus, etc.). Similarly, two sets 
of 32 additional slides could be made with S approximately 1 per cent 
larger (S>V) and smaller than V (S<V). In certain experiments all 
96 slides were employed whereas in other experiments only selected 
ones were used. 


Stimuli were presented for 7 to 8 seconds in a semi-dark room by 
a 3%x4 inch projector (American Optical Co.) using a 300 watt bulb 
3 The small “x” shown in Fig. 1 between S and V served to help the Os quickly locate the 


comparison stimuli. Data collected without the “x” clearly indicate that it has no effect on 
judgments. 
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(10 inch, £4.5 lens with 17 mm diaphragm) to groups of 6 to 12 Os. 
Responses were written on specially prepared answer sheets. Normal 
unrestricted binocular viewing was employed at all times. Although 
the total number of trials varied among the experiments, each O judged 
every slide at least twice, once with E-stimuli in the right visual field 
and once in the left. The number of trials where S>V always equalled 
the number where S<V. And, as previously noted, when S=V O still 
had to select the larger of the two stimuli. Thus, in the long run, S and 
V each will be selected at the larger stimulus 50 per cent of the time, 
unless there is some other factor causing a bias for either S or V. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Figure 2 (bottom) presents the mean per cent of S>V judgments 
as a function of the number of extraneous stimuli in three experiments 
utilizing different classes of stimulus figures. The means are based on 
all the judgments of 42 different Os in each experiment. Without E- 
stimuli S>V judgments are close to 50 per cent. With one E-stimulus 
there is a significant (minimum p<0.05) increase in the per cent S>V 
judgments. Adding more than one E-stimulus, however, has no further 
important effect on judgments. Plotting results for the S=V _ condi- 
tion alone produces a similar set of curves (Fig. 2, top). These data 
confirm the findings of an earlier study (Goldstein, 1959) which em- 
ployed circle stimuli and suggested that 6 E-stimuli were as effective 
as 13 in eliciting the size reduction effect. Although it is tempting to 
make the categorical statement that the influence of one is equal to the 
influence of several E-stimuli, it would not be a proper interpretation 
of the data. In order to obtain that kind of information, it would be 
necessary to perform a quantitative study of the amount of E-stimuli 
influence as a function of the number of E-stimuli. 


The data were also analyzed with regard to the spatial position of 
the E-stimuli, and it is safe to say that position in the visual field is a 
contributing factor nothwithstanding the fact that visual fixation was 
not employed. With number of stimuli held constant, some displays 
yielded more than 90 per cent S>V judgments as compared to 48 
per cent for other displays. Very briefly, the most effective displays 
in the three studies involved the following positions; A, E, D, and B in 
the left visual field and E in the right (Fig. 1). 


Another experiment (36 Os, 2,160 trials) was performed employing 
the circles as stimuli to determine the role of retinal distance between 
E- and V-stimuli. E-stimuli were situated approximately 2.5° and 5° 
visual angle from the V-stimulus. With S=V, the mean S>V judg- 
ments for the 2.5° conditions was 73 per cent and for the 5° conditions, 
65 per cent, a difference which was not significant at the 0.05 level. 
4 Although the graphed data represent responses and not individual Os, chi square analyses of 
each O’s response strongly support these findings. S was judged larger than V in significantly 


more than 50 per cent of the responses made by 93 of the 126 Os. Of these 93 chi squares, 
67 were significant beyond the 0.001 level, 16 beyond the 0.01 and 10 beyond the 0.05 level. 
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Fig. 2. Size comparison judgments with three types of stimulus shapes as a function 
of the number of extraneous stimuli. (Bottom) Mean per cent S greater than V judgments when 
S was actually larger, equal, and smaller than V. 
ments when S was actually equal to V. 











(Top) Mean per cent S greater than V judg- 
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For the trials with one E-stimulus, however, increasing the V-E distance 
resulted in a large and significant difference (70 vs. 54 per cent) which, 
along with other data in the experiment, suggests that distance is a less 
important factor as the number of E-stimuli increase. 


In problems of this type, “contrast” is often offered as an “expla- 
nation” of the results. In the present instance contrast could be in- 
voked by assuming that the E-stimuli appear larger than they actually 
are due to their peripheral location on the retina, and therefore, by con- 
trast the V-stimulus appears smaller than it actually is. Neglecting all 
the other difficulties which this hypothesis encounters, the evidence 
points to a rather limited role for either the size or the type of the E- 
stimulus. This evidence was obtained in an experiment (14 Os, 1,050 re- 
sponses) where comparison stimuli were identical-sized outline circles 
and the E-stimuli differed from V in kind (outline-squares, lines, discs), 
and sometimes in size of one dimension (area, length or diameter). With- 
out E-stimuli, S>V judgments came to 48 per cent of the responses. 
With outline-squares as E-stimuli S>V judgments increased to 76, 77, 
and 74 per cent when E was equal to, larger and smaller in area than 
V, respectively. The discs, which gave off much more light than any 
other E- stimulus, resulted in 80 and 74 per cent of S>V judgments 
when they were equal to and smaller in diameter, respectively, than 
the V stimulus. Two sizes of outline circles, both smaller in diameter 
than V, resulted in 71 and 76 per cent S>V judgments. Two sets of 
line lengths much smaller in length than the diameter of the V stimulus 
each resulted in 59 per cent S>V judgments (not significantly differ- 
ent than 50 per cent) even though the lengths differed from the di- 
ameter of V by unequal amounts. 


Two perceptual theories by Obonai and Kéhler may appropriately 
be considered in relation to the results reported here. Obonai has 
proposed the concept of psycho-physiological induction where “ 
the areas surrounding the stimulated part of the retina undergo a 
change in excitability when a light stimulates one part of the retina 
. .. Such an excitability appears as various sensory or perceptual prop- 
erties such as sensitivity, brightness, color, spatial extent, propensity, 
ete.” (Obonai, 1957, p. 3). In order to handle overestimation and . 
underestimation of perceptual extent, and presumably other types of 
“errors” of judgment, Obonai introduced the assumption that over- 
estimation is due to a direct excitatory process whereas underestimation 
is a result of an opposing process (Obonai, 1957, p. 8). Although 
psycho-physiological induction has been called a theoretical explanation, 
it is much too restricted to be designated as anything more than an 
hypothesis. Because it is so limited, and in addition, so vague, the 
only inference that can readily be made is that the presence or absence 
of a non-focal visual stimulus will have an effect on the perception of 
a focal stimulus. (This relationship will obtain when both the inducing 
and the focal stimuli are presented either simultaneously or separated 
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by a short time interval.) The direction of this effect, i.e, whether 
the “perceptual error” is larger or smaller than the “true” size of the 
stimulus is not deducible from the theory. There is the double implica- 
tion, however, that overestimation and underestimation are functions 
of particular aspects of the inducing stimulus and that these two phe- 
nomena can always be obtained if the inducing stimulus is varied. 
These concepts can be applied to the results reported here, but it is 
doubtful whether at this stage there is any advantage to be gained. 
Neither the direction of the effect nor the relationship between the num- 
ber of extraneous (or inducing) stimuli and the intensity of the phe- 
nomenon could have been predicted. The implication that there should 
be a shift from overestimation to underestimation with a change in 
the inducing stimulus does not appear to be supported by the data 
since the V-stimulus in all experiments was always judged smaller 
than the S-stimulus even though the E-stimuli were varied along sev- 
eral dimensions. It must be remembered, however, that there was no 
systematic attempt to make a fair test of this theoretical point. In ad- 
dition, although the theory aims at explaining perceptual response on 
a physiological level, it offers little help in understanding the mechanism 
of the present phenomenon nor does it suggest to the author the di- 
rection in which research should proceed. 


Kohler and Wallach’s “brain field” theory and its phenomenological 
expression, the figural aftereffect (1944) is well known and will not 
be described here. It also is of doubtful usefulness with regard to the 
present findings because of a crucial point. Greatly simplified, the 
theory states that when two stimuli are serially presented to the same 
(or nearly the same) cortical area, the first stimulus creates electrical 
and physiological conditions within this area which affects the percep- 
tion of the second stimulus. According to the theory, judgments of 
size are affected by a particular set of conditions; the position on the 
cortex of the second stimulus must coincide with that of the first, other- 
wise an apparent shift in position will occur, instead of a change in 
apparent size. In the experiments reported here there was no possi- 
bility that only the V-stimulus was falling on a “saturated” part of the 
cortex. A prior stimulus could affect a subsequent one only from one 
trial to the next, but the S- and the V-stimulus were always presented 
together and therefore any prior cortical effects must be assumed to 
influence both stimuli. Furthermore, visual fixation was not required 
of the Os, thus making it highly unlikely that the stimuli fell on the 
same cortical area from trial to trial. There is almost no doubt that 
the procedures employed in the experiments did not permit the occur- 
ence of “figural aftereffects” consequently, it must be concluded that 
the results are not interpretable in terms of a satiation theory. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The apparent size of one of two simultaneously presented com- 
parison figures was reduced when viewed with one to five extraneous 
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visual stimuli. These extraneous stimuli in one set of experiments were 
identical in size and shape to one of the comparison figures. Similar 
results were obtained when the extraneous stimuli differed in kind and 
size from the comparison figures and also it may be concluded that, 
within the limits discussed, the size reduction effect (a) is a general 
phenomenon which can be demonstrated with several types of visual 
shapes; (b) elicits almost the same per cent S>V judgments with one 
or several E-stimuli; (c) is affected differentially by the relative spatial 
positions of the E-stimuli; (d) is dependent to some degree upon the 
size of the visual angle between V- and E-stimuli; it is suggested that 
there is an interaction between the number of E-stimuli and their dis- 
tance from V; (e) occurs when the E-stimuli are different in kind and 
size from the V-stimulus, but the amount of this influence probably 
depends on the particular class of stimulus. 
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? REACTION TIME TO ONSET AND CESSATION OF A 
VISUAL STIMULUS’ 


JACK D. RAINS 


University of Arizona 


A topic of some interest to experimental psychologists in the early 
decades of this century was that of the relationship between reactions 
to onset and to cessation of lights. Teichner (1954) in his review of 
studies of simple reaction time concludes that the matter “seems far 
from settled.” 


—— 


One of the earliest experiments on the topic was conducted by 
; Woodrow (1915). Employing three different intensities and seven sub- 
jects, five of them practiced, Woodrow concluded that no difference 
existed between the two types of reaction. Jenkins (1926) using un- 
practiced subjects found shorter reactions to cessation than to onset of 
visual stimulation. Both of these experiments provided no fixation point 
for their subjects, a factor which, it might be argued, would mitigate 
for longer reactions to onset of stimulation since subjects might con- 
sume some time in directing their attention to the light when it was 
; illuminated. It was this consideration (together with certain others) 
which led Steinman (1944) to study reactions to increments and decre- 
ments in intensity of visual stimuli. On the whole, she found shorter 
reactions to decrements in intensity at all levels. Although she did not 
examine the limiting case where the change is from no prevailing illum- 
ination to a high level and from a high level of prevailing illumination 
to darkness, her graphs appear to show the approach of the increment 
and decrement curves at the higher levels of absolute change and she 
suggests that at these higher levels the curves might eventually join. 

In the experiment which follows, we have investigated this limiting 
case—that of onset and cessation of a bright, large flash against a dark 
field—to determine if differences in reaction time to onset and cessation 
exist at this level of inquiry. 











? 
METHOD 
Apparatus 
} The response timing apparatus was a custom designed unit which 
employs a Berkeley counter to time reactions to a tenth of a millisecond. 
The unit contains « provision for delivering a flash or extinguishing a 
, light for controlled durations between .001 and 10 seconds. 


The flash was delivered by a Sylvania Glow Modulator (R 1131C). 
This tube, which has a rise and decay time of less than .1 milliseconds, 


1 This research was supported by the National Science Foundation. 
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was housed in one arm of an L-shaped visual discriminator, depicted in 
Fig. 1. The light from the crater of the tube passed first through a colli- 
mating lens, then through a neutral density filter and a double-prism 


1 H 
U 





m— 
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Fig. 1. Schematic drawing of visual discriminator. A—light source for fixation point; B— 
collimating lens; C—red filter; D—pinpoint field stop; E-—stimulus glow tube; F—collimating lens; 
G—neutral density filter; H—field stop for stimulus light; I—double-prism beam splitter; S—sub- 
ject’s eye. 
beam splitter, and finally through a lens which focussed the light in such 
a way as to provide the subject with a Maxwellian view. The other arm 
of the discriminator was used to provide a red fixation point which re- 
mained illuminated in the center of the field throughout all trials. The 
subject viewed the field through an artificial pupil. The intensity of 
the light was calibrated with a Macbeth illuminometer at 344 milli- 
lamberts. It subtended a visual angle of 12 degrees, 44 minutes. 


Subjects 
Three well-trained subjects were used in the experiment. They had 
all received several thousand practice trials prior to the experiment. 


Procedure 

During the trials, S was housed in semi-darkness in a small portable 
room for about five minutes before he began reacting. Several practice 
trials were administered prior to each block of trials and S$ indicated 
when he felt he was sufficiently “warmed up” to begin giving data. 


In the onset condition, S was able to see only the red fixation point 
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when he positioned his eye before the artificial pupil. The experi- 
menter gave a ready signal, S$ indicated his readiness, and from one to 
three seconds later, the flash was delivered. 


In the cessation condition, S was able to see both the stimulus light 
and the fixation point at the start of the trial. Ready signals and fore- 
period conditions were identical to those in the onset condition and S 
reacted when the light was extinguished. Thus, S viewed the fully 
illuminated field for about two to four seconds prior to reacting. 


Four blocks of 25 trials each were presented daily to each subject. 
The trials were presented in one sitting in an ABBA order and, on other 
days, as a counterbalance, trials were presented in a BAAB order. 


A few data were discarded. Specifically, if the subject felt that he 
had anticipated the stimulus or had been unduly sluggish in responding, 
he communicated this feeling to the experimenter who recorded the re- 
action but did not enter it in the computations. 


TABLE 1 


REACTION TIMES IN MILLISECONDS TO ONSET AND 
CESSATION OF LIGHT BY SUBJECT AND DAY 


Subject JR Subject HK Subject NB 


Cessation Onset Cessation Onset | Cessation Onset 
Day |Mean S.D.|Mean §S.D./Mean S.D./Mean S.D.|/Mean S.D.|Mean S.D. 


165 14 | 164 12/150 12/150 8 | 173 12 | 181 27 
168 12 | 162 18°| 152 21 | 146 11/170 11/181 9 
160 10; 159 10 | 148 15 | 141 17°| 173 13 | 169 9 
162 9 | 167 11°| 142 16/153 12°} 166 9 | 167 9 
157 10 | 157 12 | 148 17 | 189 20°| 172 8 | 166 7° 
159 10 | 164 12°/ 145 11 | 142 12/177 14|176 15 
161 8 | 166 10°/ 141 10 | 139 11 
144 14 | 145 20 
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*Significant at .05 level 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the experiment are summarized in Table 1. Regard- 
ing differences between onset and cessation reactions at these para- 
meters, it may be concluded that no difference exists. It may be added, 
however, that preliminary exploration suggests that differences may 
be apparent when a small, dim, peripheral flash is employed. 


In thirteen of the 21 replications, no significant difference between 
the two types of reaction was found. In eight experiments, differences 
were significant at the .05 level. Of these eight rejections of the null 
hypothesis, four were in one direction and four in another. 
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On the average, 21 statistical tests performed at the .05 level of 
significance would yield one significant difference due to chance. A 
finding of eight significant differences is surprising, particularly when 
the eight are split equally in the two tails of the distribution. Examina- 
tion of graphic day-by-day plots of the means of the two types of re- 
action demonstrated no systematic patterning which would allow us to 
hypothesize an underlying cause for these eight significant differences. 
Since these subjects were highly reliable (as evidenced by their low 
standard deviations), they were extremely sensitive indicators of slight 
fluctuations in their physiological and psychological states. These 
fluctuations are assumed to account for the observed differences. 


SUMMARY 


An experiment was conducted to determine if differences exist in 
reaction time to onset and cessation of a large, bright, foveal light. Out 
of 21 replications of the experiment, eight differences, split equally 
between the two types of reactions, were significant. These findings 
are attributed to the trained subjects’ sensitivity to momentary fluctua- 
tions in their physiological and psychological states. It is concluded 
that no differences between the two types of reaction are apparent at 
these parameters. 
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GENERALIZATION OF EXTINCTION ON THE 
SPECTRAL CONTINUUM! 


WERNER K. HONIG 


Denison University 


Compared to gradients of acquisition, the generalization of extinc- 
tion has received little attention. Nevertheless, it has been assumed 
by some theorists (e.g. Spence, 1937; Hull, 1953) that primary decre- 
mental gradients of extinction (or inhibition) not only enter into the 
determination of behavior, but are of the same form as gradients of ac- 
quisition (or excitation), although they are of course inverted. This as- 
sumption was based on a few early studies of these gradients with 
classical conditioning. Generalization of extinction was reported by 
Pavlov (1927), where the response was salivation and the dimension of 
generalization either the frequency of a tone or the location of a tactile 
stimulus on the back of a dog. Bass and Hull (1934) found that extinc- 
tion of the GSR generalized decrementally along the backs of human 
beings. Hovland (1937) used the same response with tonal frequency 
serving as the continuum for the CS. 


In the design typical of this kind of study, Ss are first reinforced 
equally on a series of values along a generalization continuum. Each CS 
is then tested briefly without reinforcement to determine post- 
acquisition response strength which ideally is equal for all the stimuli. 
One CS (S®*) is then presented for a number of trials without reinforce- 
ment to induce extinction. Finally, the original stimulus series is again 
presented in a generalization test without further reinforcement. The 
gradient of extinction is obtained by comparing response strength at 
each value on the first and second tests. 


Unfortunately, this design, when used in the classical situation, in- 
volves some procedural difficulties. The pre-extinction test, however 
brief, produces some extinction that could affect the gradient, for the 
UCS must be omitted on such trials. In the studies with human beings, 
the extinction of the GSR was so rapid that retraining was presented 
for the stimulus series in alternation with re-extinction and retesting. 
This would in effect permit discrimination learning between the S* and 
the other stimuli, and as Kling (1952) points out, would result in dis- 
crimination gradients rather than pure gradients of extinction. 


1 This research was carried out while the author was at Duke University, and was supported by 
grant No. M-1002 from the National Institute of Mental Health, U.S. Public Health Service. 
The publication costs are supported by grant M-2414. The author is indebted to Norman Gutt- 
man for advice and support throughout the research. 
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Studies using instrumental behavior are very few in number. Kling 
(1952) used independent groups, training Ss in each group to respond 
positively to two white circles of different size, and then extinguishing 
with one circle. The difference in size between the circles was system- 
atically varied between groups. It was found that the degree to which 
the extinction generalized to the non-extinguished circle depended on 
this size difference. In spite of the use of independent groups, Kling 
found that extinction to S¢ rapidly led to an extinction of all running, 
and he was forced to alternate extinction trials on S¢ with trials in which 
running was reinforced to a black square. In effect, extinction was ob- 
tained with a discrimination training, rather than a “straight extinction” 
procedure. Kling does not present any gradients of acquisition with 
which the extinction gradients can be compared. 


The operant technique used in the present study avoided the diffi- 
culties discussed above, due particularly to the advantages of using 
partial reinforcement in the acquisition of the response. The pre-extinc- 
tion test without reinforcement at all training values could be elimin- 
ated, since response rates could be obtained during training. Further- 
more, extinction could be attenuated to such a degree that retraining, 
re-extinction and retesting periods were not necessary for the determina- 
tion of consistent gradients. Finally, each animal was tested on each 
stimulus value, thus avoiding the problems associated with determining 
gradients from independent groups. 


The general technique is based on the work of Guttman and Kalish 
(1956), which provided gradients of acquisition for pigeons on the 
same continuum and with the use of a very similar procedure. A 
comparison of acquisition and extinction gradients obtained under sim- 
ilar conditions is therefore afforded by the present study. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The Ss were 15 experimentally naive pigeons of various 
breeds, maintained at about 80% of their free-feeding weight. 


Apparatus. An automatic key-pecking apparatus, similar to that of 
Guttman and Kalish, was used. The only source of illumination in S’s box 
was the pigeon’s key, aside from a magazine light that was briefly lit 
during reinforcements. The light source was a Bausch and Lomb 
monochromator with a diffraction grating of 1200 lines/cm. Small 
portions of the spectral dispersion could be selected for transmission 
through an “exit slit” by rotation of the grating. An image of the exit 
slit was directed at the pigeon’s key. The width of the transmitted band 
was about 16.5 Mu; this provided a uniform hue of high purity and 
saturation for the human observer. The stimulus values presented to S 
will be designated by the middle value of the spectral band falling on 
the key. No attempt was made to equate for brightness differences 
among the stimuli. A number of studies (e.g. Guttman and Kalish, 
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1956; Honig, Thomas, and Guttman, 1959; Hanson, 1959) indicate that 
brightness differences are relatively unimportant in the determination 
of spectral generalization gradients. 


Procedure 

Preliminary training. Day 1) S was allowed to eat for three min. 
from the open food magazine. Day 2) S was trained to eat during the 
magazine cycle. The magazine was closed slowly at first and then with 
increasing speed until the regular five-sec. cycle was attained. Day 3) 
S was given 25 “free” magazine cycles to insure reliable eating when- 
ever food was presented. Day 4) S was taught by the method of suc- 
cessive approximations to peck at a key illuminated by a 570 Mu stim- 
ulus. Immediately after a few operant responses had been obtained, 
the light beam was interrupted and the stimulus was changed. S$ was 
presented with 510, 540, 600, and 630 Mu stimuli and permitted to 
obtain a few continuous reinforcements for pecking at each of these 
values. Day 5) S obtained five continuous reinforcements with each of 
the 13 stimulus values used in VI training and presented in a random- 
ized order. 


Variable interval (V1) training. Thirteen stimuli ranging from 510 
to 630 Mu in 10 Mu steps were presented to S during ten daily sessions 
of VI training. Each session consisted of 39 one-min. periods of stim- 
ulus presentation alternating with 10 sec. of blackout to permit chang- 
ing of the stimulus and recording of responses. Three randomized blocks 
of the 13 stimuli were presented during a session. In the course of the 
ten sessions, each stimulus was therefore presented for 3 min. per ses- 
sion, or a total of 30 min. The VI schedule had a mean inter-reinforce- 
ment interval of about 50 sec. S could receive from zero to three rein- 
forcements during a given minute. It was assumed that with a random- 
ized order of stimulus presentations, responding would be reinforced 
about equally for each spectral value in the course of ten sessions. 


Extinction to 570 Mu. On the day after the last training session 
the 570 Mu stimulus (S*) was presented while reinforcements were 
withheld. Six Ss in Group 1 received 40 consecutive minutes (with 
blackout periods, as before) of extinction in one session. Six Ss in Group 
2 received two such sessions, or a total of 80 min. of extinction. Three 
Ss in a Control Group received no extinction but proceeded directly to 
the generalization test. 


Generalization testing. On the days following extinction, general- 
ization testing was carried out in a manner similar to the VI training, 
except that reinforcements were withheld, and the stimulus presenta- 
tion periods were 30 rather than 60 sec., again alternating with 10-sec. 
blackouts. Six randomized blocks of the 18 stimuli were given in each 
session. Groups 1 and 2 were given two such sessions, with the inter- 
vening day permitting some spontaneous recovery. The Control Group, 
which had received no previous extinction, was tested for four days. 
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Reconditioning and Retesting (Re-extinction). All Ss in Groups 
1 and 2 were reconditioned in two sessions identical to the testing 
sessions except that reinforcements were introduced on the VI schedule 
used in training. The shorter periods were used so that a closer study 
could be made of changes in the gradient during the course of recon- 
ditioning. Retesting was thereupon carried out under extinction for two 
sessions in a manner identical to the first generalization test. No specific 
extinction intervened between retraining and retesting. 


RESULTS 
The data are presented in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 as mean number of re- 
sponses per minute for Group 1, Group 2, and the Control Group re- 


spectively. The mean rates for each of the stimulus values for the last 
four sessions of VI training (at which time the overall response rate had 
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Fig. 1. Response rates for Group 1 for the end of VI training, ror gencralization testing, 
retraining, and retesting (re-extinction). 


leveled off) provide a baseline for comparison with the generalization 
gradients. It is clear that the VI rates are very similar for all stimulus 
values in each group. The Ss did not “prefer” any particular value or 
range of values in each group, even though these ranged from bluish- 
green (510 Mu) to red (630 Mz). 

The mean rates for the two days of initial generalization testing 
are separately presented for each day for Groups 1 and 2. There is an 
orderly gradient with its minimum at or near 570 Mu for both groups. 
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Fig. 2. Response rates for Group 2 for the end of VI training, for generalization testing, 
retraining, and retesting (re-extinction). 
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Fig. 3. Response rates for the Control Group for the end of VI training, and for general 
extinction on all stimulus values. 


The gradients obtained on the second day are lower than those from 
the first, showing the cumulative effects of extinction incurred in the 
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course of testing. The gradients from the first day also are subject to 
this effect; the initial rates obtained during the first three blocks of test 
stimuli on the first half of Day 1, though not shown on the figures, 
reached the VI baseline at the ends of the stimulus series. 


The retraining and retesting gradients represent combined data for 
the two days on which each of these procedures was carried out. The 
response rate recovered quickly upon retraining, and these gradients lie 
above the VI training baselines. There is a small remaining depression 
at or near 570 Mu for both groups. The re-extinction gradients are, of 
course, at a much lower level and the residual depression found during 
retraining in the area of 570 Mu is still evident. 
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Fig. 4. Some selected comparisons. In Panel A the combined gradients for both days 
of testing can be compared for Groups 1 and 2. In Panels B and C retraining and retesting 
(re-extinction) gradients can be compared for both groups after the retraining gradients have 
been brought to the same mean level as the retesting gradients by subtracting an appropriate 
constant from each value on the former. 
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As indicated in Fig. 3, the gradients obtained without specific 
extinction at 570 Mu from the Control Group are flat, reflecting equal 
rates of extinction at all stimulus values during the generalization test. 
This eliminates the possibility that the depression around Se for the 
gradients from the experimental groups is due entirely or in part to the 
testing procedure rather than specific extinction at 570 Mu. It could 
be argued that in the course of the test under extinction, a gradient 
of extinction would be generated around each stimulus value, and 
that these individual gradients could summate, leading to greater decre- 
ment in the middle of the stimulus series. It is clear that such a sum- 
mation does not occur, lending support to recent studies that have in- 
vestigated summation of generalization gradients of acquisition (Kalish 


and Guttman, 1957, 1958). 


It is of interest to make a few selected comparisons between gradi- 
ents; these are presented in Fig. 4. In panel A the combined generaliza- 
tion gradients for both days of testing are compared for Groups 1 and 2. 
The gradient for Group 2 looks steeper than that for Group 1, which 
would refiect the greater length of the period of extinction at 570 Mu 
for Group 2. But neither the slope nor the overall response level is 
shown to be significantly different for the two groups by a mixed analy- 
sis of variance where Ss and stimuli are within-groups variables and 
amount of specific extinction is the between-groups variable (Lind- 
quist Type 1, 1953). 


Another comparison of interest is between the retraining and the 
retesting gradients. This is facilitated in panels B and C of Fig. 4, 
where a constant value has been subtracted from each point on the 
retraining gradients, so that they are brought to the same level as the 
retesting gradients. While the gradients flatten out rapidly during 
retraining, it is quite conceivable that the depression associated around 
Se would reappear during retesting, since this condition is similar to the 
first generalization test. This does not seem to be the case, however, 
as the retesting gradients differ from the retraining gradients only in 
overall response level but not in slope. In this respect the retesting 
procedure had just the same effect on the retraining gradient as the 
general extinction for the Control Group had on the VI baseline. 


DISCUSSION 


There is no doubt that reliable gradients of extinction were ob- 
tained with the present method. They are not artifacts of averaging, 
since clear gradients can be seen in the individual data for 8 out of 
12 birds. It is evident also that these gradients are not of the same 
form as (i.e. inversions of ) the Guttman and Kalish gradients of acqui- 
sition, which are steep near the CS and flatten out as the response level 
approaches the operant rate. In the present study the greatest decre- 
ment (i.e. the steepest rise in response level) occurred not near the Se 
but at more remote values. 
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It could be concluded that extinction (or inhibition) generalizes 
more broadly than acquisition (or excitation), but some words of 
caution are necessary. During the initial stages of generalization test- 
ing, the response rates at the ends of the gradient were equal to the 
rates during acquisition, thus reaching the pre-extinction level within 
50 or 60 Mu of the S¢ value. In studies of the gradient of acquisition, 
a similar span is found between the CS and the point at which the 
response level reaches the operant rate. Thus the generalization of 
extinction, though flatter near the S*, does not extend further in terms 
of total range. 


A second point regards the pre-test experience of the Ss. Previous 
to a test for the gradient of acquisition, only the training value is 
normally presented; S is not presented with the range which is to be 
used on the test. The procedure for obtaining a gradient of extinction 
involves the presentation of a large range of equally reinforced stimuli 
during the acquisition period. If this reduces any tendency to respond 
differentially among stimuli, the shallower gradient of extinction is not 
surprising. This difficulty is inherent in any study like the present one 
using the traditional design for obtaining gradients of extinction. 


To obtain truly comparable gradients of acquisition and extinction, 
it is necessary to make the pre-extinction experience for the Ss compar- 
able. Kling approached this by training Ss on no more than two stimuli, 
and then extinguishing on one. But, as noted above, he used independ- 
ent groups to estimate the gradient of extinction, and he did not cite 
any comparable studies of the gradient of acquisition. An even closer 
approach to the design of the typical acquisition study is that of Honig, 
Thomas, and Guttman (1959), who trained pigeons at one stimulus 
only (550 Mu), gave extinction at a different value (570 Mu) and 
followed this with a generalization test very similar to the one used in 
the present study. The post-extinction gradient was compared to that of 
a control group which had received acquisition training at 550 Mu but 
no extinction at 570 Mu. 


The post-extinction gradient was found to be similar to the con- 
trol gradient except that it was reduced by a constant proportion; the 
reduction was neither specific to nor centered around the S*. It appears, 
then, that making the pre-test stimulus exposure similar to the gradient 
of acquisition studies fails to produce any gradient of extinction in the 
usual sense. In view of this, it becomes inappropriate to ask why the 
gradient of extinction is flatter than that of acquisition; the pertinent 
question is why the design used in the present study should yield a 
gradient at all while that of Honig, Thomas, and Guttman fails to do 
so. While this is not the place for a detailed theoretical analysis, the 
basis for an explanation may be outlined informally. 


The first assumption is that there is no primary gradient of extinc- 
tion comparable to the gradient of acquisition. Instead, repetition of a 
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response without reinforcement reduces the learned habit as a whole, 
irrespective of the particular stimulus present during extinction.2 The 
second assumption is that the generalized response strength comprising 
the gradient of acquisition at different points is simply part of the ac- 
quired habit. These assumptions would permit the explanation of the 
Honig, Thomas, and Guttman results, where extinction at 570 Mu re- 
duced the gradient around 550 Mu simply as if the extinction had oc- 
curred at the training value. 


For the explanation of the present results, it is necessary to assume 
further that the response strength at a given stimulus (e.g. 570 Mu) 
results not only from the training given at that value, but also from the 
generalization of training received at other values, e.g. 560 Mu, 580 Mu, 
and so forth. It would seem reasonable that each of these separate 
habits contributes to response strength at a given training value to 
a degree inversely related to the difference between the two training 
values. Finally we may assume that the degree of the reduction of 
cach contributing habit due to extinction at a given value (570 Mu) is 
directly related to the strength of its contribution at that value. In 
such a case, the empirical gradients of extinction obtained here are to 
be expected. But it should be kept in mind that according to the 
present analysis, such gradients are not “primary” generalization gra- 
dients at all, but result from complex interactions among differentially 
reduced gradients of acquisition. 


To give direct support to such a theory, there should be a specific 
mathematical formulation of assumptions dealing with the forms of 
the gradients, the interaction of response strengths, and so forth. At 
this time, such a formulation has not been worked out, nor are there 
data which would provide it independent of the results of the present 
study. The “explanation” of a given set of results by the combination 
of hypothetical parameters is usually possible, but it does not give much 
independent or empirical support to the theoretical formulation. The 
rough qualitative analysis presented above must suffice here, and the 
author can do little more in its support than to point out that all pre- 
vious studies of the gradient of extinction, even that of Kling, have 
involved acquisition with more than one stimulus previous to extinction 
and testing. The derivation of their empirically obtained gradients from 
differentially reduced gradients of acquisition is therefore within the 
scope of the proposed analysis. 


2 This assumption is applicable only to a situation involving continuous extinction; the alternation 
of positive and negative conditions in discrimination learning produces a clear response decrement 
around Se (or S-). 


3 This assumption implies a summation of response strengths that has been questioned by Kalish 
and Guttman (1957, 1958). It should be noted that they studied the summation of generalized 
response strengths at values other than the training stimuli, while our assumption refers to sum- 
mation among training values. Furthermore, they gave much more training at each of their 
two or three training values than we did at each of 13 values. Summation may occur primarily 
with limited training at a large number of values. It is interesting that Blough (1959) has 
suggested a similar summation to explain brightness preferences of pigeons given equal rein- 
forcement at a number of brightness values. 
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SUMMARY 


Generalization gradients of extinction on the spectral continuum 
were determined for pigeons by training them to peck at 13 different 
spectral values ranging from 510 to 630 Mu, extinguishing at one value 
(570 Mu), and then testing the response rate under extinction at all 
the original training values. Clear decremental gradients were obtained 
around 570 Mu. The decrement was largely abolished by retraining at 
all stimulus values, and did not reappear when retesting was carried 
out without further extinction at 570 Mu. In the discussion, this study 
is compared to a previous one where training at a single stimulus value 
followed by extinction at a different value failed to produce a decre- 
mental gradient of extinction. 


An informal argument is presented in order to explain the differ- 
ence in results. This assumes that the present gradients are not pri- 
mary gradients of extinction at all, but shows that they could result from 
a combination of gradients of acquisition around the different training 
values which we differentially reduced by the extinction procedure. 
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A REEXAMINATION OF THE TWO KINDS OF 
SCIENTIFIC CONJECTURE!’ 


WALTER S. TURNER 
Unwersity of California at Berkeley 


Flee the precepts of those speculators whose reasonings 
are not confirmed by _ experience.—Leonardo da_ Vinci 
(1452-1519) 


Most statements about the role of theory in science apply to only 
one of the two kinds of scientific conjecture: i.e., either to conjectures 
based on abstraction from sensory observations, or to conjectures that 
postulate imagined properties. Because such statements usually fail 
to specify which kind the author means, they are usually ambiguous and 
confusing. This paper urges more general recognition of the distinction 
between the two types, and specification of the type referred to whenever 
a statement does not apply to both. It also asserts that conjectures 
about imagined properties can never be empirically supported, and, on 
the whole, do more harm than good. It particularly deplores the com- 
mon practices of debating the probability of such conjectures and mak- 
ing them the foci of experiments. 

THE NEED FOR THE DISTINCTION 

Petrus Ramus, after disparaging the work of Copernicus, once of- 
fered his professorship as a prize for an astronomy constructed without 
hypotheses. When Kepler replied that Copernicus had already pro- 
duced such an astronomy, it was clear that Kepler and Ramus meant 
different things by “hypotheses.” When Bacon, who advocated the hy- 
pothetical method (Blake, et al., 1960, pp. 54, 71-74), spoke out re- 
peatedly against the use of “theories,” it is plain that he did not con- 
demn all types of theory. When Newton advocated drawing tentative 
conclusions by induction from experiments and observations, and in 
the same paragraph said, “hypotheses are not to be regarded in experi- 
mental philosophy” (Opticks, p. 380) he too must have meant to con- 
demn only a particular kind of conjecture. What kind was it? 

Whenever philosophers and historians of science have dichotomized 
conjectures into good and bad, the line between them has been drawn 
in essentially the same way. The approved type has been based on 
abstraction: i.e., a class of events is endowed with properties abstracted 
from observations of a sample of that class. The disapproved type 
has been based on imagination: i.e., both the sample and the class 
1 The author wishes to thank Drs. T. R. Sarbin, B. J. Underwood, C. C. Pratt, and K. M. Dal- 
lenbach for their help and encouragement while he was writing this paper. He is also indebted, 
for suggestions and criticisms of early drafts to many others -- especially to Drs. H. P. Bechtoldt, 
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are endowed with imagined properties, because their presence would 
produce the observed phenomena. 

Bacon condemned the second type for its fantastic suppositions 
to which nothing in reality corresponds (1620b, p. 519); “God forbid 
that we should give out a dream of our own imagination for a pattern 
of the world” (1620a, p. 451). Newton—despite his occasional use 
of them (usually apologetically, in personal letters, or disguised as 
“queries )—thought conjectures of this type had no place in experi- 
mental science (Cajori, 1934, p. 676). Jevons credited all the major 
successes of science to the first (abstractive) type (1874, pp. 137, 431), 
and feared that Type 2 (imaginative) conjectures might divert science 
from the search for empirical laws (p. 155). Duhem (1914, p. 43) 
found all that is good in a theory in the abstractive (“descriptive”) part, 
to which the imaginative (“explanatory”) part attaches itself like a para- 
site. Skinner (1950) approves Type 1 theories (p. 215f£) but finds 
Type 2 theories unnecessary, of doubtful utility, and often harmful 
(p. 193ff). 

Which kind of conjecture is referred to in Russell’s “argument in 
favor of a theory is always . . . invalid” (1927, p. 194)? Or Dallenbach‘s 
“Doing something, without a theory, is . . . mere busy work” (1953, 
p. 38f)? Or Lewin’s “Theories are unavoidable” (1954, p. 920)? Or 
Koch’s “Psychology is not ready for high-order theory” (1956, p. 43)? 
Or Beveridge’s “hypothesis is the principal intellectual instrument in 
research” (1957, p. 52)? Or Sidman’s contention that “theory” is not 
needed to organize data (1960, p. 13ff)? Are these men all referring 
to the same type of conjecture? Can we understand them without 
knowing which type they mean? 


THE TWO TYPES DISTINGUISHED 

“Conjecture” in this paper means “opinion held, with much or 
little confidence, but without enough evidence for certainty.” It includes 
both theory and hypothesis—here used interchangeably to denote more 
or less formal and considered conjectures. It also includes hunch, 
guess, surmise, and (at the other end of the strength-of-evidence con- 
tinuum) scientific law—since scientific laws are never absolutely cer- 
tain. 

The historical abstractive-imaginative dichotomy of conjectures is 
delineated and illustrated by Dingle (1931, p. 22f) and Woodger (1956, 
p. 17ff). It has been applied by psychologists both to conjectures (e.g., 
Pratt, 1945; O’Neil, 1953; Farrell, 1955) and to concepts (MacCorquo- 
dale & Meehl, 1948; Maze, 1954; Rozeboom, 1956); but it is not suf- 
ficiently understood. 

Abstraction is the process whereby a property is seen to be com- 
mon to two or more observations. When possession of an abstracted 
property is stated as the criterion of membership in a class, the result 
is a definition or classification. But if an abstracted property is con- 
jectured to characterize a class not defined in terms of that property, the 
result is an abstractive (Type 1) conjecture. 
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To illustrate: if we observe A and B with IQ’s of 160, and set up 
a class consisting of all persons with IQ’s of 160 or more, we have 
simply defined a class—to which we can give any name we choose: e.g., 
‘genius.” But if, from the same observations, we abstract the addi- 
tional common property of leanness, and then—without adding this 
property to our definition—we conjecture that all or most geniuses are 
lean, we have a Type 1 conjecture. 

Examples of properties abstractable from sensory observations are: 
size, shape, motion, speed, distance, density, transparency, ductility, 
solubility, conductivity, chemical valence, mathematical relations, overt 
behavior probabilities, and latency, frequency, and amplitude of overt 
responses. 


In a Type 1 conjecture the property attributed to a class must be 
abstractable from past sensory observations of members of that class.* 
If the attributed property is abstractable only from observations of 
members of a class other than the one named in the conjecture, the 
conjecture is Type 2. Such conjectures, however, are rarely published; 
for if the attributed property has been observed elsewhere, the theorist 
will almost certainly try to observe it in a sample of the named class. 
If he succeeds, the conjecture (by definition) becomes Type 1. If he 
fails, he will probably not publish his conjecture. 

Most published Type 2 conjectures, therefore, attribute properties 
(hypothetical constructs) which are not abstractable from any past 
sensory observations—such as God, id, ego, self, will, desire, purpose, 
identification, repression, Kohler’s cortical field, Hebb’s cell assem- 
bly, Hull’s constructs in general, and traits or feelings such as aggres- 
siveness (as distinct from aggressive behavior). 

Three points in the Type 1—Type 2 distinction need emphasis. First, 
a conjecture is Type 1 if the properties it attributes can be abstracted 
(regardless of how they were originally derived) from past sensory ob- 
servations of members of the named class. Thus a Type 2 conjecture 
can become Type 1—which transformation, in fact, automatically occurs 
the moment the properties attributed by a Type 2 conjecture to a class 
are observed in a sample of that class. Type 1 conjectures can never 
become Type 2; but many conjectures have changed from Type 2 to 
Type 1. 

Second, “abstractable” does not mean “inferable.” By observing 
moving bodies we can abstract the property of motion. By observing 
people with loud voices and red faces we can abstract the properties 
of voice-loudness and face-redness—but not the property of anger. If 
we read anger into our Ss we are just inferring it as a likely cause of what 
we observed. Abstraction, however, is not necessarily a mechanical act. 
It may involve ingenious discovery of properties far from apparent on 
the surface—as in the case of Kepler’s much-discussed discovery that 
planets have elliptical orbits. 

2 Examples of Type 1 conjectures are: Jost’s laws, Marbe’s law, Ebbinghaus’s forgetting curve, 


Osgood’s laws of transfer and retroaction, Berg’s deviation hypothesis, conjectures as to correlations 
between test scores and overt criterion variables, and most of the major theories in physical science. 
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Kepler’s conjecture was clearly abstractive and Type 1. Previous 
astronomical observations had given numerous loci of the several planets 
at specified times. For each planet these loci lay in a roughly elliptical 
path in three-dimensional space. Their collective ellipticality was not 
easy to see; but it was in the loci themselves—Kepler did not put it there. 
By trial and error he discovered the ellipticality, and then conjectured 
that this property of the observed points in the orbits was also present 
in the unobserved points. 

Third, “sensory observations” does not imply “unaided senses.” 
Observation via telescope or microscope is still sensory observation. To 
be sure, we do not actually observe, for example, blood pressure or GSR 
by watching movements of a needle on a dial. But these properties 
are abstractable from a variety of measurement operations which have 
been performed in the past, and not just from the particular type of 
operation used in the given instance. 

It may be argued that if the property of blood pressure is abstract- 
able from a variety of measuring operations, then the property of anxiety 
should be abstractable from a different set of operations. But the cor- 
relation between measurements of blood pressure obtained by different 
operations is very high—as high as could be expected from imperfect 
measuring devices; while the correlation between different measures of 
anxiety is so low as to suggest that different variables are being 
measured.3 

It is theoretically possible, of course, to devise quite different in- 
struments for measuring “anxiety” which will agree with each other 
very reliably (cf. Campbell & Fiske, 1959, p. 101). Conjectures about 
a property abstracted from observation with such instruments (or 
about scores on any measuring instrument) would be technically Type 
1. But the moment the theorist uses any ill-defined, vernacular term 
like “anxiety” in his conjecture, he is conveying to his public the idea 
of a property which is not abstractable from sensory observations. 


TYPE 2 CONJECTURES AND VERIFIED PREDICTIONS 

About 13800 A.D., Bernard of Verdun anticipated the argument of 
the modern believers in the empirical confirmability of Type 2 con- 
jectures. After noting that all the astronomical predictions deduced 
from Ptolemy’s (later-discredited) Type 2 conjectures had been verified, 
he argued that “this would certainly not have happened if the point 
of departure of these deductions had been false” (Blake, et al., 1960, 
p. 24), 

In 1495 Capuano stated the same argument even more incautiously. 
He argued that an exact accord between empirical results and deduc- 
tions from Ptolemy’s hypotheses “demonstrates with certainty” the truth 
of the hypotheses (Ibid. ). 

Half a century later Copernicus claimed that all known astronom- 
3 If the question then be asked, “(How high a correlation is high?” there can be no satisfactory 


theoretical answer. But we are not kept from easily distinguishing bearded from beardless men 
by our inability to state how many hairs make a beard. 
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ical observations could be predicted by his theoretical system, and that 
any change in it would destroy its predictive power. From this he 
seems to have concluded that his system was the only possible one, 
and therefore demonstrably true. Kepler also viewed the Copernican 
theory as demonstrated with certainty by its “consistent explanation of 
so many phenomena” (Blake, et al., 1960, pp. 27, 38). 


In 1581 Clavius used Corpernicus’s argument to support Ptolemy's 
Type 2 theory of solid eccentric and epicyclic spheres. He said no 
known theory (including Copernicus’s) can predict the observed phe- 
nomena without positing such spheres; therefore their existence is high- 
ly probable (Blake, et al., 1960, p. 32). 


In 1644 Descartes defended his (since-discredited) Type 2 con- 
jectures (as to the cause of certain phenomena) by the same argu- 
ment of confirmation by consequences. He wrote: “when it seemed 
to me impossible to find in the whole extent of nature any other cause 
capable of producing them, I believed that they had infallibly been so 
produced” (Blake, et al., 1960, p. 94.). 


The fallacy in all these claims was nailed by Newton. Agreement 
of observed facts with deductions from a Type 2 conjecture does not 
support the conjecture because the same facts might also be deduced 
from numerous other conjectures. (Brown, 1950, p. 94f; Blake, et al., 
1960, pp. 126-135). Such empirical verification merely lets us classify 
the conjecture as one of the many which are compatible with the facts. 

Philosophers and historians of science since Newton have generally 
agreed that Type 2 conjectures can not be confirmed or supported by 
verifying their empirical predictions. The scientific (or Newtonian 
or hypothetico-deductive) method applies only to Type 1 conjectures. 
Indeed this follows automatically from the classical position that em- 
pirical validation can come only through induction; for the basis of 
induction—observation of the attributed property in a sample of the 
specified class (Mill, 1874, pp. 210, 221, 223; Peirce, 1878, pp. 272, 277, 
280)—is by definition absent in Type 2 conjectures. 

Whewell (1858) insisted that in every induction some unifying con- 
ception is invented or superinduced upon the facts (p. 74) to describe 
their “mode of connexion” (p. 202). His “invented conceptions,” how- 
ever, are abstracted relations; once discovered, they are seen to have 
been present in the facts from the start (Blake, et al., 1960, p. 202). 
Hence his rule for testing hypotheses is to see whether the facts have 
the relation supposed by the hypothesis (p. 67). Thus for Whewell, 
as for Mill and Herschel (1842), the only conjectures empirically sup- 
portable are those stating abstractable empirical properties. He called 
Type 2 conjectures “superfluous and irrelevant” (p. 66f). 

Despite the three-century consensus that Type 2 conjectures can- 
not be empirically supported, scientists have never stopped making 
them. Recently, moreover, many psychologists and a few logicians have 
raised their voices against the classical position and revived the me- 
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dieval fallacy that Type 2 conjectures can be confirmed by verifying 
their predictions. Hull stated in 1935 that indirect verification occurs 
when a deduction from a combination of postulates is observationally 
confirmed (p. 510), and in 1937, that verification of its theorems makes 
the system (of Type 2 conjectures) “probably true” (p. 5). The falsity 
of these assertions was quickly pointed out (Adams, 1937; Miller, 1939), 
but without visible effect on Hull or his followers. 


In 1949 Kneale (p. 362) declared that evidence for the conse- 
quences of a Type 2 conjecture (“transcendent hypothesis”) is evidence 
for the conjecture. He admitted that such verification cannot be con- 
sidered ordinary induction (since there are no observed instances from 
which to infer); but he proposed to legitimize the procedure by call- 
ing it “secondary induction.” The same year, however, Reichenbach 
(1949, p. 432) noted that any procedure relying on indirect confirma- 
tion contains the elementary logical fallacy of supposing that if A im- 
plies B, then A is probable if B is given. 


In 1952 (p. 35f) Hempel argued that deducing enough empirical 
predictions from a network of Type 2 conjectures makes the whole sys- 
tem testable, and that confirmation of the predictions strengthens the 
parent conjectures. Similarly Feigl (1959, p. 127) states that merely 
embedding theories in a deductive network “anchored only in a few 
places in the facts” makes possible their empirical confirmation. 


Indirect confirmation of a network of Type 2 conjectures, however, 
is still indirect confirmation—and still fallacious. We may make 20 
conjectures as to how X would feel if he were possessed by demons, 
and deduce 100 predictions as to how he would act; but verifying all 
100 predictions would be no evidence whatever that X was possessed 
by demons—since the same behavior could be deduced from an infinity 
of other hypotheses. To argue “the truth of an hypothesis by affirming 
the consequents is always a fallacy no matter how many consequents 
are affirmed” (Johnson, 1954, p. 727). When a consequent is affirmed, 
“it does not follow that the probability of the theory is increased” 
(McGuigan, 1956, p. 98).4 


Feig] (Ibid.) also says, without adducing evidence, that indirect 
confirmation of theories is “the essential feature of all sciences which 
advance beyond the observational, fact-collecting (“botanizing’) stage.” 
It is true that many sciences fabricate Type 2 conjectures and test their 
empirical deductions; but no Type 2 conjecture was ever supported by 
empirical evidence in any science. Such conjectures, says Russell (1940, 


4 Some writers (e.g., McGuigan, 1956) have tried to justify indirect confirmation on the basis 
of Bayes’s rule. But Reichenbach (1949) points out that Bayes’s rule is applicable only 
when much more is known than the occurrence of the consequences of a conjecture (p. 432); 
we must know its “‘antecedent probability” and the probability that other conjectures might entail 
the same consequences (p. 95). Both probabilities are unknown in the case of scientific con- 
jectures. Polya (1954, v. 1, p. 22, v. 2, p. 3f) speaks of inductively supporting a mathematical 
conjecture by verifying its “‘consequences,” but his examples show that by ‘“‘consequences” he 
means “observed instances.” Thus to support Euler’s conjecture that 8n+3—x2+2p he simply 
substitutes for n the integers from 1 to 10, one at a time, and shows that in all ten instances 
the equation holds. 
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p. 381ff), “cannot be rendered probable or improbable by any em- 
pirical evidence . . . there can never be any evidence in their favor.” 


Indirect confirmation underlies the concept of “construct validity.” 
This concept, introduced by an APA Committee (1954, p. 14) and much 
praised since (Cronbach & Meehl, 1955; Jenkins & Lykken, 1957, p. 81; 
Loevinger, 1957, p. 636), has unfortunately become part of the vocabu- 
lary of psychology (cf. Bechtoldt, 1960). Construct validation starts 
with a hypothetical construct: for example, an invisible little man as the 
soundmaker in our radio. We might then predict that since the man 
would periodically sleep, the radio should be periodically silent— 
probably late at night. If we then find that our radio is in fact silent 
at night from 2 until 5, the construct validationists call this confirmed 
prediction “indirect evidence” that the hypothetical little man does exist. 
The confirmed prediction does not, however, really support the little 
man construct, since the same results are predictable from an infinity5 
of other constructs. 


TYPE 2 CONJECTURES AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

A great many writers who do not claim that Type 2 conjectures 
are confirmable, still argue that they generate Type 1 hypotheses, lead 
to experimentation, and so aid the discovery of empirical laws. This 
position, first taken by Whewell, has since been uncritically echoed by 
hundreds of writers—e.g., Russell (1918, p. 158), Brown (1950, pp. 94, 
112f), Conant (1951), Marx (1951, p. 239f), Kendler (1952), Zubin 
(1952), Kessen & Kimble (1952), Braithwaite (1953, pp. 267, 272), Sar- 
bin (1954, p. 245), Woodger (1956, pp. 19f, 35f), and Beveridge (1957, 
p. 46). 


Conant (1951, p. 25f), for example, says the usefulness of all 
scientific hypotheses (Type 1 or 2) lies in the research they generate. 
Woodger (1956, p. 78) says the chief role of Type 2 hypotheses is to 
“keep researchers busy.” While much, if not most, psychological ex- 
perimentation is oriented toward Type 2 theories, no one has ever 
shown that these experimenters would have run out of experiments, or 
been any less “busy” if they did not have these theories. Much useful 
psychological research goes on without reference to Type 2 conjectures 
(in fact, an entire journal is devoted to such experiments), and the 
amount that could be profitably conducted is limited only by the num- 
ber of qualified researchers available. Clearly, Type 2 conjectures are 
not necessary to keep researchers busy. 


Sidman (1960, pp. 4-40) notes the many psychological experiments 
made for other reasons than to test Type 2 hypotheses. He lists ex- 
periments to establish the existence of a behavioral phenomenon, to 


5 If we grant the possibility that the true cause of any phenomenon may be some unthought-ot 
alternative to the cause we have conjectured, we thereby confess that we don’t know how many 
conceivable alternatives we may have overlooked. If we don’t know the number of possibly over- 
looked alternatives, and are unable to specify a finite number which it can’t possibly exceed, we 
are forced to regard the total number of possible alternatives as infinite. 
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explore the conditions under which a phenomenon occurs, to try out 
a new technique or method, and—often the most productive—to answer 
the question, “I wonder what will happen if .. .~ He finds the im- 
portance of data unrelated to the sophistication of the hypothesis that 
may have generated the experiment, and adds that few psychologists 
“would deny that the most interesting behavioral phenomena have not 
even been touched by the most rigorous present-day theories.” 


Type 2 conjectures clearly impede progress when they cause sub- 
stitution of less productive for more productive research. Underwood 
(1957, p. 185) thinks much effort has been wasted in “bitsy-type re- 
search,” designed to test theoretical disagreements, which has failed 
te establish reliable relations between observable variables. Skinner 
(1950, p. 194) likewise thinks much useless experimentation comes 
from Type 2 theories, and much energy and skill are absorbed by them. 
Sidman (1960, p. 4) notes that research by men whose curiosity about 
nature is less than their curiosity about the accuracy of their conjectures 
“can result in the piling up of trivia upon trivia.” Davis (1953, p. 9) 
notes that when a Type 2 theorist dreams up a physiological referent for 
his construct, as Krech (1950) would have him do, he may send 
physiologists on a fool’s errand in quest of his possibly non-existent 
referent. 


Since Type 2 conjectures have not demonstrably increased the 
total amount of research, the research they generate must be considered 
a diversion, not an addition. If psychologists stopped doing (and dis- 
cussing!) experiments involving Type 2 conjectures, they would have 
much more time for purely empirical research. Furthermore, it seems 
likely that scientists obtain knowledge of empirical relations faster 
by looking for it directly, than by looking primarily for something else 
(i.e., confirmation of Type 2 conjectures). Therefore, by diverting us 
from more productive lines of inquiry, Type 2 conjectures may have 
seriously reduced the total harvest from our research. 


Beveridge (1957, p. 51) notes that Type 2 conjectures may, for 
long periods, slow the advance of science: witness the phlogiston doc- 
trine and the theory that every metal contains mercury. Harlow (1953, 
pp. 24, 27) once felt that progress in his field was slowed by misdirected 
and unfortunate channelization of effort due to psychologists’ preoccupa- 
tion with Hull’s “drive” theory. Dallenbach says, in a letter to the 
author: 


I think that Type 2 conjectures are useless and, moreover, 
downright harmful. Particularly is this true in psychology in 
which we have a plethora of theories of this type which dis- 
tract the attention and engage the efforts of so many of the 
real experimenters we have. Hull's theoretical constructs are 
cases in point . .. We would be far ahead in our knowledge 
about learning if Hull’s constructs had been ignored. 
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Type 2 theories are often said to “lead to” the discovery of em- 
pirical laws. Whewell (1858, p. 83), for example, said that even false 
hypotheses, if they bind together facts which without them are loose 
and detached, may “lead the way” to the true empirical relationship 
between them. He cited several Type 2 theories which were later 
followed by Type 1 laws, but he failed to show that the former led the 
way to the latter; they may actually have blocked the way. 


Brown (1950, p. 112f) cites the electromagnetic theory of light 
as being originally based on the now-discarded ether phyothesis. But 
“based on” does not equal “suggested by”; and since the ether hypothesis 
antedated by two centuries the electromagnetic theory, their timing 
does not suggest that one generated the other. On the contrary, the 
evidence suggests that the latter theory was conceived because the 
accumulation of knowledge (Type 1 data) about electrical phenomena 
paved the way for it. Beveridge (1957, pp. 41-46) cites several 
scientific hypotheses which led to important discoveries, but none were 
Type 2. 

Woodger (1956, pp. 20, 36) says Type 2 conjectures often lead 
us to manipulate things in ways we would probably not have thought 
of without them and suggest hitherto unsuspected directions of in- 
vestigation. When the manipulations and investigations turn up an 
empirical law, it is easy to say, “There now! You see how useful the 
Type 2 theory turned out to be!” But how many blind alleys did the 
theory previously lead scientists to explore? What explorations and - 
discoveries would have been made without the theory? How many 
other Type 2 theories engaged scientists’ attention during the same 
period without producing worthwhile results? 

Braithwaite (1953, p. 272) says Type 2 hypotheses have enabled 
scientists to make many correct predictions; but so do Type 1 hypotheses. 
Duhem (1914, p. 43) says it is precisely the Type 2 component in 
physical theories that causes most of their predictive failures. The 
evidence that Type 2 conjectures lead to discovery of empirical laws 
usually reduces (as in the examples cited by Whewell and Brown) 
to the simple fact that such discoveries have sometimes followed Type 
2 conjectures—possibly after a lag of centuries. Lacking any evidence 
of casual connection, we have no more reason to think that the con- 
jectures speeded up the eventual discoveries than that they retarded 
them. 


Finally, commitment to Type 2 theories prejudices scientists and 
tends to blind them to research results incompatible with their theories. 
Discrepancies between facts and Type 1 theories are less likely to exist 
and persist, since Type 1 theories derive from facts and depend solely 
on facts for support. Long ago Rankine (1855, p. 212) observed that 
received Type 2 hypothesis tend to lead scientists: 


... to explain away, or set aside, facts inconsistent with these 
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hypotheses, which facts, rightly appreciated, would have 
formed the basis of true thecries. Thus, the fact of the pro- 
duction of heat by friction . . . was long neglected because in- 
consistent with the hypothesis of calorie; and the fact of the 
production of cold by electric currents . . . was, from incon- 
sistency with prevalent assumptions respecting the so-called 
‘electric fluid’, by some regarded as a thing to be explained 
away, and by others as a delusion. 


TYPE 2 CONJECTURES AND UNDERSTANDING 


If Type 2 conjectures can never receive empirical support, and 
more often hurt than help research, are they of any use whatever? 
Many scientists (and more non-scientists) would reply that only Type 
2 conjectures provide an explanation of nature, i.e., enable us to under- 
stand nature. For others, however, such conjectures are, by definition, 
unable to explain anything, or to contribute directly to our understand- 
ing. This conflict of opinion reflects different conceptions of the mean- 
ings of “explanation” and “understanding.” 

To explain means “to make understandable.” For some, psycho- 
logical phenomena are understandable only when we know the ob- 
servable conditions of which they are a function; hence only Type 1 
generalizations can explain. For others, psychological phenomena are 
understandable only when an internal, unobservable cause has been 
assigned. For them, only Type 2 conjectures can explain. 


For the latter, Type 1 generalizations describe rather than explain; 
even the highest-level empirical laws, for these people, contribute no 
insight or understanding of natural phenomena, because they do not 
reveal inner causes or forces behind the phenomena. For them, only 
the unseen can explain the seen (Peirce, 1878, p. 477; Duhem, 1914, p. 
3f); explanation must reveal another world behind the scenes of the 
observable (Woodger, 1957, p. 20). For example, the physicist Gamow 
(1958, p. 6) says: 

The role of theoretical science is to find the hidden inter- 
relations between the empirical laws and to interpret them in 

the light of certain hypothetical assumptions concerning the 

internal structure of matter and various material objects which 

are not subject to direct observation. 


Type 2 explanations, as has been shown, can never have any 
measurable or estimable probability of being true. If they do not 
contradict known facts, there is merely a possibility of their being true. 
The probability of one Type 2 explanation can never be said to be 
greater than that of another. Since they are essentially fictional models, 
a decision to accept one of them has “no truth character.” Our choice 
“cannot be evaluated as being right or wrong. It is purely a matter 
of personal taste” (Kendler, 1952, p. 276). 
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Clearly, then, those who seek revelations of a world behind the 
phenomena are no better off with Type 2 than with Type 1 explana- 
tions; for Type 2 explanations do not reveal such a world—they merely 
fabricate one. The popularity of such explanations may well be largely 
due to the common failure to recognize their essentially literary or 
fictional character. 


Natural science is essentially the systematic seeking of empirical 
truth. Type 2 explanations, therefore, have no place in it—no matter 
how thoroughly they now infest it, no matter how useful they may be 
in philosophy, and no matter how subjectively satisfying they may be. 
Their own probability of being true can be neither measured nor es- 
timated, and, as has been shown, they more often slow than speed the 
discovery of truth. Skinner (1953, p. 24) calls such explanations “pre- 
scientific”: 


The study of any subject begins in the realm of super- 
stition. The fanciful explanation precedes the valid. Astronomy 
began as astrology; chemistry as alchemy. The field of be- 
havior had, and still has, its astrologers and alchemists. A 
long history of prescientific explanation furnishes us with a 
fantastic array of causes which have no function other than to 
supply spurious answers to questions which must otherwise 
go unanswered in the early stages of a science. 


Rankine (1855, p. 213) considered Type 2 conjectures necessary 
in molecular physics (which was not his field) to reduce the data “to 
simplicity and order” as a preliminary to the framing of Type 1 con- 
jectures. Marx (1951, p. 245) calls hypothetical constructs a “temporary 
expedient in the development of sound psychological theory.” But the 
Rankine-Marx position is just the opposite of that of the modern English 
physicist, Whittaker (1952, p. 48). He believes that development of 
Type 1 conjectures must come first: “The formulae of reflection and re- 
fraction must be known before Huygens can devise his Principle to ex- 
plain them.” 


Woodger (1956, p. 20) suggests that Type 2 conjectures increase 
our understanding by enabling us to classify data which would other- 
wise be unrelated and unmanageable. Type 2 conjectures, however, 
are not needed for this purpose, since Type 1 generalizations are pre- 
eminently fitted for the job. As Sidman (1960, p. 15) says, methodical 
research in any area by an alert observer will inevitably bring out in- 
terrelations among the phenomena in that area, in the form of similarities 
among the relevant variables. He considers systematization of the data 
in this way, rather than by Type 2 theories, “a vital prerequisite” 
for the development of our understanding of behavior. 


For a great many, if not most, modern writers, a scientific ex- 


planation is by definition a Type 1 generalization. Thus, for Bridgman 
(1927, p. 47) and Pratt (1945, p. 266) a scientific explanation is sim- 
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ply a statement of a correlation between observed events. For Berg- 
man & Spence (1941, p. 4) it is inductive generalization of empirical 
laws—i.e., of functional relations between variables. For Skinner it 
states the variables of which behavior is a function (1957, p. 10); ref- 
erence to unobservables is in no sense an explanation, and adds nothing 
to a functional account (1953, p. 144). For Guthrie (1933, pp. 125, 
130) it is showing an event to be an instance of an empirical law, with- 
out referring to unobservables. 

Bergmann (1957, pp. 75-84) says that description states particular 
facts, while explanation states laws. But in a more general sense of 
description, explanation is a species of it. Schlick (1949, p. 20) calls 
explanation of nature “description of nature by means of laws.” Geldard 
(1939, p. 414) finds that explanations consist simply of further descrip- 
tions. 

It is thus clear that Type 1 generalizations are the scientific way to 
explain nature. Type 2 conjectures can provide only literary, fictional, 
nonscientific explanations which add nothing to our knowledge. 


HYPOTHETICAL CONSTRUCTS 

In psychology a hypothetical construct is a process, property, or 
entity that is held to exist in an organism, although it is not abstract- 
able from past sensory observations of the class of organism involved. 
Hypothetical constructs always entail Type 2 conjectures; but the at- 
tention they have received in the literature entitles them to separate 
consideration. Boring (1953, p. 172) calls them the stuff of which 
science is made. 


Three features of hypothetical constructs need emphasis: 

1. Certain overt behavior may be commonly assumed to accom- 
pany or reflect the construct; but since the relation is only assumed, 
the construct is not abstractable from the behavior. Hunger is not ab- 
stractable from salivation, nor fear from avoidance. 

2. The construct may or may not be “operationally defined,” as 
this term is used in psychology. Constructs are operationally defined 
in psychology by stating the operations used to distinguish them (Tol- 
man, 1932; Stevens, 1939; Ritchie, 1954; Torgerson, 1958; English & 
English, 1958). Thus, while the operations distinguish the constructs, 
they are not synonymous with the constructs. The construct is still 
conceived as an unobservable process or entity, located inside the or- 
ganism. For example: in an experiment using GSR as the sole measure 
of changes in “drive state,” the experimenter would never say that 
drive is GSR and nothing more. The operational definition merely 
states the conditions under which the presence of the unobserved event 
is to be inferred; the inferred event remains a hypothetical construct. 

3. The construct may or may not be abstractable in principle, as 
MacCorquodale & Meehl (1948, p. 104) point out. It may be physical, 
physiological, or psychic, so long as it is not abstractable from past 
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sensory observations. To require a hypothetical construct to be un- 
observable in principle, as some writers do, would drain the term of 
all meaning; for what construct is truly unobservable in principle—i.e., 
could not be observed (if it exists and one knows where to look) with 
a sufficiently sensitive instrument? Anger, for example, must—if it 
exists—consist of physical energy or matter of some sort, and hence be 
observable in principle. Likewise all feelings, sensations, memories, sets, 


and thoughts. 


A widely held view is that constructs are not hypothetical if defined 
in physical or physiological terms, like Hebb’s cell assembly and Kohler’s 
cortical field. In fact, however, some of the crudest and most naive 
constructs in psychology have been physical or physiological. Thales 
posited a soul of water, causing all motion, and present even in lode- 
stone. Other Greeks posited souls of air, motes in the air, blood, round 
atoms, fiery vapor, and fire or heat. Epicurus explained sleep by either 
the concentration of parts of the soul, or their escape via the pores; 
images were aggregates of particles continuously emanating from per- 
ceived objects. For Zeno sensation was breath passing from the soul 
to the senses. Hobbes saw pleasure, desire, and love as motions from 
the head to the heart. Descartes ascribed recall, attention, imagina- 
tion, wonder, love, hatred, desire, joy and sadness all to the wiggling 
of the pineal gland and the resulting change in the flow of the animal 
spirits. 

Were these crude constructs any less hypothetical, or any more re- 
spectable for being physical or physiological and observable in 
principle? Does hunger cease to be a construct if we speculate that 
it consists of a certain hitherto unobserved type of activity of the 
hypothalamus? A construct supposedly located in a specified part of 
the body is as hypothetical as one supposedly located “somewhere in 
the body” if neither has been observed. 


The great virtue of hypothetical constructs is their convenience. 
Since they pervade our everyday speech, they are hard to avoid using in- 
advertently; and they do save words—but at the expense of accuracy of 
communication. Since they necessarily entail Type 2 conjectures, they 
are subject to all the objections to such conjectures. They are also de- 
fended by the same arguments as those already examined—and found 
invalid—in respect to Type 2 conjectures: “indirect confirmability,” 
alleged aid to research, alleged superior explanatory power, and the 
fact that they abound in physics (to the dismay of many physicists). 


A few special advantages are also occasionally claimed for them. 
For example, Pratt (1945, p. 268) finds it “apparently” useful to the 
clinician to conceive of inferred forces (such as repression) as having 
real existence; but he doesn’t say why. Rozeboom (1956, p. 257) 
claims that the excess, undefined meaning of hypothetical constructs 
may give them “implications or known empirical relations” beyond 
those of the variables from which they are inferred; but he does not 
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show how we can ever know the implications and empirical relations of 
an unknown meaning. 


An original and thoroughgoing defense of hypothetical constructs 
is presented by Woodworth (1958). He builds his “behavior dynamics” 
on such constructs, and devotes many pages to justifying their use. 
Because of his unequalled experience in psychology, and the effort and 
skill with which he makes his case, his chief arguments are worth con- 
sidering in detail. 


WOODWORTH’'S DEFENSE OF HYPOTHETICAL CONSTRUCTS 


Woodworth says present behavior is directly determined by present 
stimuli and the present state (largely unobservable) of the organism— 
not by the past events that produced its present state. In lieu of defin- 
ing the present state by the events that produced it, he proposes finding 
a second way to produce the same overt behavior: e.g., control the 
amount of food eaten by varying time since last feeding and by giving 
appetizers (p. 4). By controlling all other factors, we might find that 
X hours of food deprivation plus Y grams of appetizer produce the same 
food intake as Z hours of food deprivation—a possibly useful empirical 
finding. But why drag in the construct of hunger? Woodworth does 
not show how it would profit us in any way to translate his finding into 
an assertion of equal states of hunger. 


He next cites a long series of examples of the usefulness of introspec- 
tive reports—but without distinguishing the undoubted usefulness of the 
reports from the doubtful usefulness of inferring that the reported states 
(constructs) exist. Consider the construct “understanding.” A S$ may 
be more likely to follow E’s instructions if he says he understands them 
than if he doesn’t. But this may be due to his better understanding, 
greater motivation (from having committed himself), rehearsal of the 
instructions (due to E’s question), or something else. His later suc- 
cess in following the instructions gives no clue as to why he succeeded. 
To lay his success to his superior understanding, or the failure of other 
Ss to lack of understanding, would be unwarranted, unnecessary, and-- 
which is crucial—of no value to E. What matters to E is the correlation 
between Ss’ answers and their later performance. It is this correlation 
that gives Ss’ answers their predictive value—not the inferences E makes 
from them regarding the presence or absence of the construct “under- 
standing.” 


Similarly, the usefulness of Ss’ reports in psychophysical experi- 
ments (which Woodworth makes much of) is not increased if E infers 
that S perceives what he reports. The results are equally satisfactory 
if Ss’ reports are treated simply as verbal behavior that is correlated 
with stimulus variations. 

If S reports that he acted because of thirst, Woodworth sees no 


reason to reject his report as untrustworthy (p. 9). But no one pro- 
poses rejecting his report as an empirical datum. The issue is, why treat 
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the report as more than that? Why infer at all—either that S is or isn't 
thirsty? Woodworth has no answer. He notes that Ss who cannot re- 
call their last drink can always report their present state of thirst. This 
argues for asking S how thirsty he is, rather than when he last drank— 
but not for inferring thirst in Ss who say they are thirsty. 


Woodworth notes that: (1) reported thirst correlates with a 
physiological state; (2) heat or shock above the pain threshold is fairly 
uniformly reported as painful; and (3) aches and pains reported to 
doctors and dentists are usually helpful in locating whatever is wrong 
in the body. This shows the validity of reports as indicants of certain 
observable correlates—but not the usefulness of inferring unobserved 
constructs from such reports. 


Woodworth would not infer pain in shocked or injured subhuman 
animals from pain-suggestive motor behavior (p. 10); yet he infers hu- 
man pain from verbal behavior. He argues the reality of pain from 
the alleged fact of its relief or stoppage by physical means. But we do 
not know that actual pain is ever relieved or stopped—or ever starts! 
We observe only reports of pain and its relief, and their correlation with 
overt events. Here again—as in his treatment of the correlation be- 
tween behavior and reported memories and expectations (p. 13)—Wood- 
worth gives no evidence of the validity or usefulness of inferring hy- 
pothetical constructs. 

He notes that people report perceiving an environment and doing 
things to it, rather than receptor excitation and effector functioning, and 
that such reports usually match the observed facts. From this he infers 
an unobserved “translation” process between the sensations and the re- 
ports, whereby sensory cues are decoded into environmental terms and 
overt acts are precoded into muscle movements (p. 15). However 
plausible this inference may be, he fails to show what psychology gains 
by making it. The same comment applies to his inference of a recogni- 
tion process (p. 31) and his approval of Kohler’s inference of an un- 
observed perceptual organization process (p. 26). 

Woodworth says his construct of “translation” is needed to show 
“how behavior can possibly deal with the environment” (p. 143). Try- 
ing to show—without empirical evidence—how behavior can effectively 
deal with the environment would no doubt require some hypothetical 
construct (not necessarily Woodworth’s). But why should a scientist 
try to show things without empirical evidence? Hypothetical constructs 
are admittedly useful in fabricating hypothetical explanations; but 
psychology would be better off without such explanations. 

Woodworth says we “must” bridge the “fatal gap” between the 
sensory stimulus and the muscular response (p. 142). Why is the gap 
“fatal,” and why bridge it with a construct? To be sure, we should 
seek new data to try to close the gap, since closing gaps in our knowl- 
edge is the purpose of scientific research. But why try to close a gap 
in our knowledge with our imagination? Bridging gaps in this way 
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may be, to some psychologists, as satisfying as a chess game; but it does 
not advance the progress of science. 


He says we know “brain readiness” (set) exists because we can 
observe muscle readiness and we know muscles are controlled by nerves 
(p. 41). But motor-nerve readiness is not the same thing as preparatory 
set to do such things as carry out instructions. He says consideration of 
preparatory set is indispensable in describing, predicting, and control- 
ling human behavior. Admittedly it is indispensable to consider the 
data from which he infers preparatory set—i.e., antecedent conditions and 
introspective reports. But inferring preparatory set from these data is 
not indispensable—or even useful—since S’s behavior can be correlated 
directly (and more easily) with the data. 


The core of Woodworth’s psychology is the construct “drive’—an 
inferred internal force disposing the organism to respond (\p. 58ff). 
Since drive can be inferred only from actual responses and reports of 
desires, purposes, etc., inferring drive is no more useful than just noting 
the organism’s observed response probabilities and introspective re- 
ports. The primary correlations are between these data, not the con- 
struct, and other observed events. He could have built his psychology 
on these primary correlations. 


Woodworth quotes Skinner's argument (p. 7) that since we have 
to go back to the data anyway (in order to measure the construct), 
why not save time—and avoid a dangerous pitfall—by examining be- 
havior as a direct function of the data used to infer the construct? He 
never answers this question. Although he repeatedly asserts the use- 
fulness of hypothetical constructs, he offers no evidence of their use- 
fulness. The conclusion seems warranted that he adduced no evidence 
because history contains none that hypothetical constructs are, on bal- 
ance, useful in psychology. 


THE IMPLICATIONS FOR PSYCHOLOGY 

If there can never be empirical evidence in support of Type 2 con- 
jectures, and if they divert scientists from more profitable research and 
add nothing to our knowledge, what are the implications for psychol- 
ogists? How should we modify our practices? 

In diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy, putting any reliance on Type 
2 conjectures about particular patients is clearly unjustified. Sarbin 
(1944, p. 227) condemns the use by trained clinical workers of “un- 
verified” hypotheses—and all Type 2 hypotheses are unverified. Testers 
and diagnosticians, says Anastasi (1950), should not talk or think in 
terms of will-o-the-wisp psychological processes which are distinct from 
performance (p. 77), nor claim that any test measures anything except 
its criteria (p. 67). Meehl (1954, p. vii) suspects that trying to do 
selective and prognostic jobs by dynamic formulations and staff con- 
ferences wastes much clinical time, since such jobs can often be better 
done statistically—i.e., without Type 2 conjectures. 
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Meehl sees merit in the common clinical practice of using Type 2 
conjectures as working hypotheses to suggest lines of questioning to the 
interviewer or therapist. While Type 2 conjectures, so used, may be 
better than none, Type 1 conjectures, having at least a trace of empirical 
validity, should give better results. 


Research psychologists who are sure that Type 2 concepts help 
them in their thinking would be as loath to give them up as a person 
learning to swim would be loath to give up the water wings he is sure 
are helping him. In both cases the felt usefulness may be illusory. Still, 
for many of us the habit of Type 2 thinking may be virtually unbreak- 
ible. What, then, can we do? 


We might begin by resolving never to refer to experiments as tests 
of Type 2 conjectures, since only Type 1 conjectures can be confirmed, 
and never to cite the results of published experiments to support or 
refute Type 2 conjectures. Science is not advanced, and much time is 
wasted, by arguing the truth-value of Type 2 conjectures. Discussions 
and debates of Type 1 conjectures, however, are healthy. Such con- 
jectures offer less latitude than Type 2 for variation in the interpreta- 
tion of evidence, less room for extended debate. They are apt to be 
sooner abandoned in the face of adverse evidence. Above all, con- 
troversy over them is likely to consist chiefly of presenting and evaluat- 
ing conflicting experimental results—which is highly desirable. Debates 
on Type 2 theories, on the other hand, are less easily resolved and 
more likely to produce voluminous (often emotional) verbiage centered 
around analogical, anecdotal, introspective, and philosophical “evidence.” 


We could certainly stop organizing textbooks, courses, theses, and 
papers around Type 2 concepts. To develop high-order laws in psy- 
chology, comparable to Newton's laws of motion, we need to scrutinize 
the entire range of reported overt behavioral data, and try to detect 
and abstract common properties in widely differing forms of behavior. 
This abstraction process will be aided if we start now to organize our 
thinking and writing, and classify our data, on the basis of overt char- 
acteristics of behavior. Davis (1953), Bolles (1957), and Turner (1961) 
have already proposed the reconstruction of psychology along these 
lines. 

Finally, if we can't resist publishing Type 2 conjectures, we can 
avoid implying their probability or testability. Well-established, al- 
legedly testable Type 2 theories provide ready-made, fashionable molds 
into which experimentation can be poured, thus inviting channelization 
of research and diversion of experimenters from systematic investiga- 
tion of empirical relations. These dangers can be minimized by of- 
fering Type 2 theories merely as “queries” (a la Newton), “specula- 
tions,” or “possibilities.” 

SUMMARY 


Inestimable confusion has resulted from the common practice of 
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discussing the role of theory in science without specifying the kind of 
theory referred to: i.e., conjectures based on abstraction from past sen- 
sory observations, which are the backbone of science, or Type 2 con- 
jectures, which postulate imagined properties. The latter can never 
receive empirical support (by “indirect confirmation” or otherwise); 
they impede the progress of science; they contribute nothing to sci- 
entific knowledge; and they cause much waste of time, money, and 
journal space in futile debates. Hypothetical constructs—giving out “a 
dream of our own imagination for a pattern of the world”’—serve no 
useful purpose in science. 
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MOUSE EXPLORATORY BEHAVIOR 
AND BODY WEIGHT’ 


D. D. THIESSEN 


University of California 


Thompson (1953) and McClearn (1959) bave reported on genetic 
factors in mouse exploratory behavior. Thompson systematically tested 
14 inbred strains and 1 hybrid strain of Mus musculus for food drive, 
emotionality, and exploratory behavior. Large interstrain differences 
were found on all tests; food drive and emotionality were negatively 
correlated and no relationship was found between food drive and 
exploratory activity. McClearn was successful in replicating Thompson’s 
results and demonstrated in a variety of situations that strain differences 
in activity in novel situations are not specific to any one technique of 
measurement but suggest a “fundamental mouse personality.” 


Although Thompson and McClearn were more interested in ex- 
ploratory behavior than activity as such, Richter’s (1958) finding that 
obesity in rats is a characteristic associated with low activity may have 
some important implications for their measures of exploration. The 
hypothesis tested here is that body weight will be inversely related 
to the extent of exploration for those animals or strains tending 
toward obesity. Also to be studied will be the contribution of emotion- 
ality to strain differences in exploratory behavior and the relevance 
of emotionality to any behavior changes that may take place over time. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


Three strains of mice were chosen for study: C57BL, BALB/c, and 
C3H/CRGL/2.2 Thirty males of each strain were obtained from Cancer 
Research Genetics Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley Cam- 
pus at approximately 60 days of age. They were approximately 130 days 
old when tested in this experiment. About 60 days prior to this time 
all animals had been tested for learning on a Y maze under conditions 
of hunger. Subgroups within each strain learned under three different 
stimulus conditions, i. e., visual, tactual, and auditory. 


1 This investigation was supported in part by a fellowship MF-11, 174, from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service. The author wishes to express 
his appreciation to G. E. McClearn and D. A. Rodgers for their assistance during the course of 
this study. 


2 The C57BL and C3H/CRGL/2 strains are genetically similar to the C57 and C3H strains 
referred to later in this paper. Origin, degree of inbreeding, and tumor characteristics of these 
strains have been described (Committee on Standardized Nomenclature, 1960). The C3H/CRGL/2 
strain will hereafter be referred to as C3H/2. 
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Colony Conditions 


Three animals were housed per cage, one from each of the three 
strains represented. This condition existed since weaning. Diablo food 
and water were available in the living cages at all times. An artificial 
light cycle was maintained, with lights on from 7 A.M. to 7 P.M. 


Apparatus 


The apparatus used is a modification of the arena designed by 
McClearn (1959). It consists of a floor 29% by 29% in. subdivided 
into 36 squares measuring 4% by 4% in. Barriers 4% in. sq. and % in. 
thick are erected at staggered intervals on the square borders of the 
floor. The floor is enclosed by walls 35 in. high at the back sloping to 
25 in. at the front. Doors opening at the front complete the enclosure. 
Illumination is provided from four 10-w, 115-v frosted bulbs, one in 
each corner 23 in. from the floor. A transparent plastic box hinged at 
barrier height in the front left square serves as a starting box. It is 
controlled by a string leading through the top of the box. The sloped 
top contains a one-way mirror. The floor and barriers are painted 
olive drab and other parts light grey. 


Procedure 

The mouse was weighed to the nearest decigram, placed in the 
starting box, doors closed, starting box raised, and a timer started. The 
number of square entries was recorded on a hand tally counter 
during a 3 min. period. The count at each successive minute was noted on 
a record sheet. A “square entry” was defined as the placing of both fore- 
paws across a border. At the end of the 3 min. subject was retrieved, 
presence of urine noted, and number of fecal boli counted. The boli 
were removed and the floor wiped clean with a moist sponge. 


Testing Schedule 
One trial was given to each subject, testing being conducted be- 


TABLE 1 
SQUARE ENTRY and BODY WEIGHT RESULTS, ALL STRAINS 
(N=80 per Strain) 











Measure Strain Mean Analysis of Variance t test (df=29) 
C57BL/C3H/2|BALB/c| Mean Square CS57BL| C57BL | C3H/2 
Betwn | Within vs. vs. vs. 


(df=2)|(df=87)} F C3H/2 | BALB/c| BALB/c 





Sq. Entry} 129.5 | 94.1 91.9 |13342.00) 1523.00} 8.76°° | 3.40°* | 4.53°° | 0.20 


Body Wt] 28.9] 335 | 31.0 | 157.35 13.04] 12.07°° | 3.77°*| 188 | 281° 



































* p<.05 °° p<.0l 
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tween 1 P.M. and 3 P.M. in a windowless room. The sequence of 
running was onan from a table of random numbers. 


RESULTS 

Table 1 summarizes mean, overall F, and t values for body weights 
and square entries during the 3-min. exploratory period. 

Table 2 indicates the number of mice defecating and urinating 
during the 3-min. testing period. Chi square was computed for independ- 
cnt samples. Product-moment correlations between body weight and 
3-min. arena score are also given in Table 2. 

Nonparametric statistics were computed according to Siegel (1956) 
and parametric statistics according to Edwards (1950). An N of 30 
for each mouse strain is indicated in the tables. 


TABLE 2 
DEFECATION, URINATION, and CORRELATIONAL 
RESULTS, ALL STRAINS 
(N=30 per Strain ) 











Strain No. | ¢ — | No. . Chi r, Body Weight 
|Defecating . ae | Urinating a3) | & Arena Score 
| | (df=2) | (df- | 

C57BL 8 3 mene 01 

C3H/2 10 16.28°°* 0 11.78°° -.38° 

BALB/c 24 9 | 06 








*p<.05 **p<.0l °**P>.001 


These measures show: (a) C57BL strain makes significantly more 
square entries during the 3-min. period than either the C3H/2 or BALB/c 
strains, the C3H/2 and BALB/c strains not differing between them- 
selves; (b) body weight for the C3H/2 strain is significantly greater 
than the other two strains, which do not differ between themselves; 
(c) defecation and urination scores show that significantly more BALB/c 
animals defecate and urinate during the 3-min. testing period; and 
(d) of the three strains the C3H/2 shows a significant inverse cor- 
relation between body weight and arena score. 


McNemar Test for Significance of Change for related samples 
was made between successive minutes of the 3-min. exploratory period. 
Number of animals exhibiting a change in activity between succes- 
sive min. are given in Table 3. The C57BL strain shows a significant 
change in activity from minute to minute. More of these animals have 
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higher scores during the second minute than during the first. No sig- 

nificant changes occur between minutes 2 and 3 for any strain. 
TABLE 3 

ACTIVITY CHANGE OVER SUCCESSIVE MINUTES, ALL STRAINS 

(N=80 per Strain ) 








































Strain Minute 2 Minute 3 
| 
N Higher | N Lower | Chi |W Higher | N Lower! Chi 
Than on | Than on | Square| Than on | Than on | Square 
Min. 1 Min. 1 |(df=1)} Min. 2 Min. 2 | (df=1) 
CS57BL 22 7 6.76° 12 18 1.17 
C3H/2 20 9 3.45 14 14 0.00 
BALB/c 15 15 | 0.00 15 12 0.14 
*p<.05 
DISCUSSION 


The chief findings are that the three strains studied differ in the 
amount of arena activity, in body weight, in the relationship of arena 
activity to body weight, in defecation and urination scores, and in 
the variation of activity from minute to minute. The genetic stability 
of these differences is indicated by the fact that animals from all three 
strains lived together under equated environmental conditions since 
weaning. How one mouse strain scores on these variables appears to 
be independent of how any other strain will score, i.e., knowing the 
pattern of performance on all measures for one strain will not help in 
the prediction of the pattern of performance for any other strain. In 
this sense there is not only a “fundamental mouse personality” as 
McClearn suggests, characterizing each strain across a variety of be- 
havior situations, but in addition there is a unique pattern of per- 
formances for each strain in a single environmental situation. 


Note that activity scores and body weights are inversely cor- 
related for the C3H/2 mouse strain. Lyon, Dowling, and Penton (1953a, 
b) found that many animals of the C3H strain, of the same age as those 
used in this study, became obese without special diet or manipulation. 
The C57 strain, however, did not show this tendency (the BALB/c strain 
used in this study was not tested by Lyon, et al.). Lyon, et al. attrib- 
uted these findings to the innate differences between the strains in the 
ability to oxidize fat and fat-producing substances. On a high fat diet 
the C3H strain consumed less oxygen and deposited more carcass fat 
than did the C57 strain. These findings coupled with Richter’s (1958) 
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finding that obesity is related to lowered activity suggest that the 
inverse relationship found between body weight and exploratory be- 
havior for the C3H/2 animals in this study resulted from the obeseness 
that many of these animals displayed. The C57BL strain showed 
neither obeseness nor the inverse correlation between body weight and 
exploratory behavior. In these respects the BALB/c strain was more 
comparable to the CS7BL strain than to the C3H/2 strain. These 
observations indicate that morphological and physiological variables are 
an important consideration in the analysis of exploratory behavior, partic- 
ularly when using a comparative approach where it cannot be assumed 
that all developmental sequences, behavioral or biological, proceed at 
similar rates or are even functionally equivalent. 


Change in response to the novel situation appears to be taking 
place over the three-min. period for at least one strain. Significantly 
more animals of the C57BL strain scored higher in activity during the 
second minute than during the first. Twenty out of 30 C3H/2 animals 
also scored higher during the second minute, although this change is 
not statistically significant. The BALB/c strain was virtually constant 
in its activity over the three minutes measured. Note that the BALB/c 
strain was both highest in emotionality (defecation and urination scores ) 
and lowest in the number of square entries. Conversely, the C57BL 
and C3H/2 strains were lower in emotionality and higher in square 
entries. All of these relationships were statistically significant. It there- 
fore appears that emotionality may be the common denominator govern- 
ing exploratory behavior among these strains; greater exploratory behav- 
ior and change in response to novelty appear to be contingent upon low 
emotionality, whereas less exploratory behavior and little or no behavior 
change is contingent upon high emotionality. This is consistent with the 
observations of Montgomery and Monkman (1955) that induced “fear” 
can markedly reduce exploratory behavior. 


These results point out the importance of strain differences, biolog- 
ical development, and emotionality as possible factors influencing ex- 
ploratory behavior. 


SUMMARY 


Three inbred strains of mice were tested in a modified open field 
apparatus. Even though these strains were housed together since wean- 
ing they were found to differ in exploratory activity, body weight, 
relationship to activity to body weight, and defecation and urination 
scores. Body weight was seen to be inversely related to activity for one 
strain. Obesity of these animals was suggested as being the instrumental 
factor accounting for this relationship. A strain of animals showing high 
activity and low emotionality also showed an increase in activity over 
the three-min. test period. Another strain showing low activity and high 
emotionality did not show this adaptation over successive minutes. The 
third strain appeared to be somewhat intermediate on these measures. 
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From this the suggestion was drawn that the primary factor common 
to all three strains governing the amount of exploration is the extent of the 
emotional response. 
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FIELD - ARTICULATION IN RECALL!’ 


RILEY W. GARDNER and ROBERT I. LONG 


The Menninger Foundation 


In a recent publication, Gardner, Holzman, Klein, Linton, and 
Spence (1959) described a Field-Articulation factor including scores 
for such tests of “Field-Dependence” as Witkin’s Embedded Figures 
and Rod and Frame Tests (Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, Meiss- 
ner, and Wapner, 1954). Gardner et al. suggested that the commonality 
linking responses to these superficially different tests was the requirement 
that S attend selectively to relevant vs. irrelevant cues. The usefulness 
of this interpretation of the response processes involved in these tests 
has achieved support from a subsequent study (Gardner, Jackson, and 
Messick, in press), in which successful predictions were made from 
positions along the Field-Articulation dimension to performances in tests 
of several intellectual abilities. The findings of Gardner, Jackson and 
Messick included relationships between Field-Articulation measures 
and performance in tests of the intellectual ability long called “Associa- 
tive Memory.” These results led to the present study, which was also 
suggested by Gollin and Baron’s (1954) finding of significant relation- 
ships between the speed with which Ss identified simple figures in an 
embedded figures test and amount recalled and rate of relearning in a 
retroactive inhibition experiment involving nonsense syllables. These 
investigators found no relationship between this score for an embedded 
figures test and learning measures. 


Gollin and Baron offered several tentative hypotheses concerning 
the relationship between speed of identifying embedded figures and 
amount recalled or rate of relearning in a retroactive inhibition situa- 
tion. At two points, they suggested that these individual consistencies 
represent the (p. 259) “facility with which a figure can be maintained 
against a ground,” or (p. 261) the “stability with which previously ex- 
perienced material is maintained under conditions of interference.” 
At other points, they suggested that these consistencies represent (p. 
261) “the facility with which figural material could be produced in the 
face of hindering field conditions,” and that “motivational variables may 
contribute to figure-ground facility.” Their final comment (p. 261) 
concerning “ability to make distinctions between aspects of given field” 
is most similar to the conception of Field-Articulation guiding the 
present study. 


The present study includes Witkin’s Embedded Figures Test and 


1 This investigation was supported by research grant M-2454, from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, Public Health Service. 
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Rod and Frame Test to provide measures of selectivity in attention de- 
ployment. Predictions are made to individual differences in recall and 
recognition of words under conditions of interference. It was assumed 
that the selective deployment of attention required for rapid identifica- 
tion of simple figures in masking contexts is similar to the requirement 
to attend selectively to gravity cues and the rod (but not the frame) 
in the Rod and Frame Test, and the requirement to attend selectively 
to elements of memory organizations representing two lists of similar 
words. In the last of these tests, recall was presumed to involve se- 
lective deployment of attention to relevant vs. irrelevant cues in two 
ways: in the requirement to recall words in order under conditions of 
high within-list similarity; and in the simultaneous requirement to 
identify which of two highly similar lists contained each word recalled. 


METHOD 

Subjects 

The Embedded Figures and Rod and Frame Tests were originally 
administered as part of a larger battery of procedures to 80 female stu- 
dents at a small midwestern university. Three years later, the 38 Ss still 
in the community were retested on a variety of procedures and given 
the Word Recall Test described here. At the time of the original test- 
ing, they ranged in age from 18 to 22, mean age, 19.3. During the three- 
year interval, 19 of the 38 Ss had been graduated, 13 had been mar- 
ried, and 4 had become pregnant. 


Procedures 

Embedded Figures Test. Witkin'ss Embedded Figures Test was 
administered as Witkin (1950) suggests. S is required to identify one 
of eight simple figures in each of 24 complex figures. The score used 
was the total time to identify the simple figures in the 24 items. 


Rod and Frame Test. This test was administered as suggested by 
Witkin et al. (1954). S, sitting in a chair in a dark room, views a lum- 
inous rod contained in a luminous square frame. On each of the 24 
trials, rod and frame are tilted 28° right or left, in the same or opposite 
directions. S$ directs E how to adjust the rod to make it truly vertical 
in three sets of eight trials under these conditions: (a) body tilted 
left 28°; (b) body tilted right 28°; (c) body erect. The score is average 
error for the 24 trials. 


Word Recall Test. Two lists of similar words were presented. List 
A was “Printed, Painted, Peppered, Patted, Plated, Pounded, Peddled, 
Pictured.” List B was “Posted, Prodded, Planted, Petted, Powdered, 
Parted, Pleated, Papered.” Both recall and recognition measures were 
obtained. The recognition list consisted of 25 words (the 16 stimulus 
words and 9 other words beginning with “P”). The procedure was as 
follows: 


E said, “I am going to read a short list of words to you. Please lis- 
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ten carefully and concentrate because I want you to remember as many 
of these words as you can. I shall read the list through three times 
in the same order.” 


E then read List A three times at the rate of one word every twc 
seconds, with a six-second pause between readings. 


Immediately after the third reading of List A, E said, “Now I am 
going to read another list three times. Please listen carefully and con- 
centrate, because I also want you to remember as many words as you 
can in this list.” 


E read List B three times at the rate used for List A. 


After the third reading of List B, E passed out one blank sheet 
of lined paper numbered from one to eight down the left-hand margin 
and said, “Please put your name in the upper right-hand corner of this 
sheet. Now I would like you to write all the words you can remember 
that were in the first list I read. When in doubt about a word or about 
its position in the list, write it down anyway. Please do not erase. If 
you wish to remove a word or change its position draw a line through 
7.” 


E then passed out the sheets for List B and repeated the above in- 
structions. 


After S finished List B, the recognition sheet was passed out and E 
said, “Please write your name on this sheet. All the words in the two 
lists I read are on this sheet. In addition, there are some other words 
which were not in either of the two lists. Put a ‘I’ in the blank 
in front of each word that you think was on the first list and a ‘2 
in front of each word that you think was on the second list. If you 
think the word was on neither of the two lists, leave it blank. I want 
you to mark a ‘I’ in front of eight words and a ‘2’ in front of eight 
other words, even if you have to guess at some. Do not erase. If you 
wish to change an answer draw a line through it. Go ahead.” 


Recall scores were the number in correct position, correct list, for 
List A, List B, and A plus B. Recognition scores were the number 
correct for List A, List B, and A plus B. 


RESULTS 


For the 38 Ss, the mean numbers in correct position, correct list, on 
recall were A, 3.0; B, 2.4. The mean numbers correct in the recognition 
portion of the test were A, 5.8; B, 5.1. The r between the total recall 
and recognition scores was .43 (p<.01). The r between the Embedded 
Figures and Rod and Frame Test scores was .55 (p<.01), for the 26 Ss 
who took both tests. 
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TABLE 1 
PEARSON CORRELATIONS 
Embedded Figures Rod and Frame 


Test Test 
Total Time Average Error 
(N = 26) (N = 38) 
Word Recall 
List A —.43° —.28 
List B —.31 —.29 
Lists A+ B —.54°* —.40* 
Word Recognition 
List A —.43° —.17 
List B —.21 —.27 
Lists A -+ B —.46° —.27 
°n<.05. °°n<.01. 


All the 7’s in Table 1 are in the predicted direction, although only 
one of those involving the Rod and Frame Test score is significant. The 
rs are somewhat higher for List A than for List B. In the present 
sample, the r’s tend to be somewhat higher for the total recall and recog- 
nition scores than for the scores derived from individual lists, possibly 
because of the limited ranges of scores for the individual lists. 


DISCUSSION 


Our results with List A confirm the hypothesis that the speed with 
which persons identify embedded figures is significantly related to the 
number of items correct in recall under conditions of interference despite 
administration of the Word Recall Test three years after the Embedded 
Figures Test. In this connection, it should be pointed out that Witkin et 
al. (1954, p. 86) report a test-retest r of .89 for the Embedded Figures 
Test for an interval of approximately three years. The fact that only 
one of the rs between the Rod and Frame Test score and our recall and 
recognition measures is significant, although all are in the predicted di- 
rection, may be attributable to lower reliability of this score as compared 
to the Embedded Figures Test score; to the fact that it provides a less 
adequate measure of individual differences in selectivity of attention 
(suggested by the somewhat lower loadings for the Rod and Frame 
Test score on the Field-Articulation factors described by Gardner et al., 
1959; in press); or to the absence of a speed factor in this test which 
could be associated with rate of learning the two lists of words. 


The principal hypothesis concerning individual differences in se- 
lectivity of attention that led to the present study can be summarized 
as follows: 


A. “Extraction” of embedded simple figures requires selective de- 
ployment of attention during scanning of the complex figure. “Percep- 
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tual recognition” of a number of these figures is clearly impossible for 
many Ss (Gardner et al., 1959), who must “trace” them visually in order 
to identify them. The significant correlations (see Gardner et al., 1959) 
between solution times for easy and difficult figures suggests that se- 
lective attention to the relevant parts of the complex figures may be 
the key to successful response in both easy and difficult items. 


B. The Rod and Frame Test requires that $ attend selectively to 
the only available cues that can lead to effective estimation of the ver- 
ticality of the rod—the gravity cues—and to the rod, while actively with- 
holding attention and response from the misleading, irrelevant frame. 


C. The Word Recall Test sets up an original memory organization 
representing List A and a second memory organization representing 
List B. When S is asked to recall List A, the memory organization rep- 
resenting List B serves as irrelevant, “masking” material that increases 
the difficulty of recall or recognition. In order to perform effectively, S 
must attend selectively to elements of the memory organization repre- 
senting List A, and not attend to interfering memories from List B. 
When asked to reproduce List B, he must reverse the pattern of se- 
lective scanning of the two memory organizations. When both memory 
organizations have been formed, response to either alone can be con- 
ceived of as an internal “embedded figures” test analogous to the usual 
embedded figures tests, in which both relevant and irrelevant stimuli 
are external to S. It is in this sense that these three superficially very 
different tests—-Embedded Figures, Rod and Frame, and Word Recall— 
inay be related. 


In the present design, however, the effects of selectivity of attention 
on learning and recall could not be distinguished. A further study is 
indicated in which Ss are required to learn each of the two lists to a 
criterion. If the relationships observed in the present study hold under 
those conditions, it will be clear that the individual differences in se- 
lectivity of attention indicated by scores for Witkin’s tests are associated 
with selectivity in recall and recognition rather than learning per se. 
Such a gtudy would also ailow a test of the reverse hypothesis—that 
sclectiveprimarily affects rate of learning in the Word Recall Test. 


SUMMARY 


Performance on Witkin’s Embedded Figures and Rod and Frame 
Tests were related to recall and recognition of two lists of words in an 
interference situation. The results support Gollin and Baron’s (1954) 
findings that speed of locating embedded figures is related to recall and 
recognition under these conditions. The results are discussed in terms of 
individual differences in the capacity to attend selectively to relevant vs. 
irrelevant material. 
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PERSPECTIVES IN PSYCHOLOGY 
XVIII. SOME REFLECTIONS ON PERCEPTION’ 


N. H. PRONKO 


University of Wichita 


When, in the dramatic bedroom scene, Hamlet describes the visi- 
tation of his father’s ghost, to his mother, Gertrude, she chides her son 
and attributes the apparition to “the very coinage of your brain.” 


What a modern ring Shakespeare’s explanation has for Hamlet's 
misperception, and what an ages-long kinship to theories of hallucina- 
tion and perception that psychologists hold in 1961! If the reader 
doubts it, let him look in any current textbook of general psychology. 


Despite the reaction formations of contemporary psychology in the 
direction of rigorous experimentation and quantification, our current 
theories of perception are remarkably similar to those extant in Shake- 
speare’s time. What if basic theory in astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
and biology were as backward as that of psychology in general and of 
perception in particular? It is the latter topic that is the focus of the 
present perspective. Surely, it seems reasonable that theories of per- 
ception should have developed beyond Queen Gertrude’s surmise that 
perceptions (or hallucinations) are brain epiphenomena! At any rate, 
the other sciences have had a number of revolutions of their funda- 
mental theory in the intervening years since Shakespeare wrote Hamlet 
about 1601. Psychology has been bypassed in this regard and while 
cither Gertrude or the Avon bard would of necessity be speechless 
among the physical scientists they would nevertheless feel quite at 
home at Twentieth Century psychologists’ convention discussions on 
the subject of perception, for perceptions are still today believed to 
be mostly by-products of the brain as they were in Shakespeare’s time. 


The purpose of the present comments is simply to clear away the 
dead wood and to move away from the embarrassing impasse of per- 
ceptual theory. Let us face it, psychologists are embarrassed about per- 
ception. Some shy away from these discriminatory responses and prefer 
to deal with attending or other (e.g. movement) responses. It is as if 
the physicist were embarrassed about magnetism or hydrogen sulfide 


1The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. Margaret Habein, Dean of Liberal Arts, Univer- 
sity of Wichita, for her financial support of the present study. 
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and disliked dealing with these data. We in psychology are not too 
confident in the existence of perceptions. 


The writer believes that one reason underlying the psychologist’s 
sense of uneasiness with the facts of perception is what might be 
labelled a “start-from-scratch” or “all-or-nothing” attitude. With this 
orientation, the psychologist seems to feel that he must give a complete 
and exhaustive account of perceptual data. Is such an attitude really 
justifiable? Does the physicist do a similar total job for magnetism, 
cosmic rays or oxygen? To take the last item, oxygen, is this datum 
really not an altogether evanescent and subtle phenomenon? After all, 
can the physicist say much more than that this gas is without odor, 
smell, or taste and that it has a certain property of supporting com- 
bustion and a certain weight? And yet, he attacks this problem as he 
does his others positistically and vigorously and makes headway in 
understanding them all. But suppose one had never in his life observed 
oxygen, magnetism, gravitation, or electricity. Would any amount of 
description duplicate the experience of these data or substitute for such 
an experience? Obviously, one would have to observe such events be- 
fore their theoretical description could have any significance. 


Why then do psychologists seem to set up double standards and 
make excessive demands on their own statements about perception? 
After all, are not the facts of perception as ubiquitous and abundant as 
oxygen? Their pervasiveness and shared nature actually give them an 
advantage over the less intimate and personal conditions in our sur- 
roundings. Through social checks we can enter into and compare our 
perceptions, however subtle they may be, much more intimately than 
we can ever share or enter into magnetism qua magnetism. A realization 
of this fact should dispel forever our sense of embarrassment over 
perceptual data and our unnecessary compulsion to describe them ex- 
haustively. After all, they, as much as oxygen and the rest, are the 
proper starting point for theoretical construction. 


Another stumbling block in the development of a valid theory of 
perception has a semantic origin. In this writer's view, we are too much 
bound by our everyday language, which distorts and gives a determin- 
ing direction to theory development. Take the simple situation ex- 
pressed in the phrasing of the man in the street, “I see a tree.” 


This statement formulates (nay, straight-jackets) the working basis 
of current theories of perception. Immediately, an entity, “I,” over here 
and another, “a tree,” over there are brought into juxtaposition. So far 
only two disparate entities have been related as if they were puppets 
on a stage, but trouble appears when we try to introduce them to the 
verb, “see.” Convention has shied away from imputing “seeingness” to 
the tree. For that reason, no one has verbally created entities within 
the tree to carry the theoretical ball. Instead, tradition has always moved 
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over to the organism’s side of the fence and attributed the “seeingness” 
to a pseudo-localization within the organism. From here on, we have 
double-talk in terms of an “outside,” “the tree,” and an “inside,” the 
perception of the tree. 


Several points need to be made concerning the semantic disorder 
which we have created even before our theory has gotten off the 
ground. First of all, there is the easily overlooked differential status of the 
terms “inside” and “outside.” The arbitrary carving up of the space 
referred to can be avoided. Nevertheless, we must acknowledge that 
even the bad start such a theory has taken should accord a different 
status to the terrestrial “outside,” (i.e. the locus of the participating 
tree) than it can to the imputed but never designated “inside” the or- 
ganism. How can we possibly work at establishing the interior loca- 
tion of “the perception?” After all, lens, retina, optic pathways and 
visual cortex have already been gone over with a fine tooth comb with- 
out ever establishing a position for “the percept.” What a pity that the 
epidermis of the organism permitted the erection of this artificial and 
arbitrary boundary. If we may speculate in science fiction fashion, a 
more amorphous separation of organism-in-environment might have pre- 
vented the theoretical creation of an “inside” and “outside.” At any 
rate, once these non-correlative, non-analogous “spaces” have been 
rent asunder, no amount of theoretical ingenuity can join them together 
again. 


However, our troubles are not yet over. Another specter rises. 
This difficulty comes from our traditional predilection for the organism 
and the resultant need for creating perception within it. This prefer- 
ence for the organism creates a deus ex machina situation in which 
(theoretically, at least), | appear to generate “seeingness” even in ad- 
vance of my confrontation with “tree.” The tree appears only as a cue 
or a trigger for the “seeing.” Surely, this is not a correct statement of 
the reality that we started with. 


But it is not only spatial problems that bedevil us, for our “time” is 
also out of joint according to the manner in which it has been forced 
to do duty in the construction of perceptual theory. The conventional 
temporal framework in conventional theories of perception employs 
instant time. And yet no one ever saw tree or anything else for that 
matter in the same kind of time as is occupied by an explosion. We 
acknowledge the fact that perceptions develop over time, but we do 
not treat them that way. The writer would venture to predict that our 
difficulties with perception will not be surmounted until we adopt a 
framework similar to the one employed by the embryologist or the 
historical geologist. Their time marches on and is an integral feature 
of their theoretical description. Perception theory has hobbled along 
with a cramping, crippling instantaneous temporal framework. 


The deleterious side effects of our ages-old perceptual theory have 
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by no means been exhausted. Consider the looseness and vagueness of 
perceptual semantics. The term, “perception,” refers to (a) the thing 
perceived, to (b) the perceiving of the thing, to (c) the perception 
projected back out from the organism’s inside to the place where the 
thing really is, and to (d) the mysterious goings-on within the organ- 
ism. Consider also the obscuring of the undisputed fact and existence 
of perceptual data by the traditional “eye-as-a-camera” approach im- 
plicit in perceptual theory. How the living eye could ever project an 
image of the tree (even though upside down) on to a transparent 
retina appears next to impossible with all the imperfections inherent in 
the visual system. And how the alleged “picture” could be transmitted 
intact through the optic pathway is a deeper mystery still. But over- 
look all the preceding and imagine that somehow the tree is imaged 
on the occipital lobe. How do we get the organism back into the im- 
personal chain reaction? With what mind’s eye could the “image” be 
seen and what is really being seen,—the tree out there, the picture in 
the eye, the one on the visual cortex? That theoretical confusion is 
rampant is rather obvious by this time. 


The alternative. In a sketchy way only, the alternative to the fore- 
going theoretical debauchery is an avoidance of aged cultural imposi- 
tions or pristine perceptual data. Instead of starting from such popular 
formulations as “I see a tree,” let us attempt an event orientation in 
which seeing does not arise from the confrontation of an organism and 
a tree. In fact, organism and tree are only the anchorage points for an 
occurrence, situation, interaction or transaction that transpires in a 
larger space-time framework than the traditional “inside” and “outside” 
the organism and within a more comprehensive temporal structure than 
the instant. Proper analysis of relevant variables is aided and abetted 
and such general approaches as those of Kantor, Skinner and Bentley 
in their different areas of operation are proof of the pudding. 
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